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Mary Wigman Makes the Dance 
an Independent Art 


The photographs 

show two of Mary 

Wigman’s charac- 

teristic dance 
poses 





r 1O understand the art of Mary Wigman it is helpful 
to remember that to primitive man the dance 
was a form of self-expression in its own right. 

It was a means by which he gave utterance to those 

vague but compelling emotions of joy, sorrow 

or fear to which he could not do justice in 


words. When music accompanied his dancing 

it was in the strictest sense an accompaniment, 

a reenforcement by drumbeats or even hand-clap- 
ping, of the dance rhythm, and entirely secondary 
to it. 


When man became more self-conscious and 
sophisticated and less given to direct bodily ex- 
pression, the dance became subsidiary to music. 
It was still used in pantomime and ballet to ex- 
press an idea, to tell a story, but the idea or the 
story was essentially the idea or the story already 
expressed in the music. As a result, in place of 
the meaningful movement of the primitive dance, 
a highly conventional and artificial technique 
evolved, the first release from which came about 
through the influence of Isadora Duncan. 

The conception of the dance as an independent 
art form on the same plane as painting, music or 
sculpture is, however, only now being realized, and 


it is probably Mary Wigman who is doing most to 
free it from the trammels of the other arts. 

Mary Wigman was a pupil first of Dalcroze and later 
of Rudolph von Laban, two of the greatest European 
teachers of the dance. Subjecting herself as a student 
to the strictest bodily discipline, she achieved during 
this period complete mastery of her body in movement. 
In 1919 she opened her own school of dancing in 
Dresden and for ten years devoted herself to the de- 
velopment of the dance as an independent form of 
expression. 

Her repertoire now includes one hundred solo 
dances and fifty group dances. Some of them are 
studies in form, attempts to embody abstract ideas of 
beauty in patterns of bodily movement. Others are 
expressions of ideas or emotions. In no case, however, 
are they second-hand expressions of ideas already ex- 
pressed in music. It is true that music usually ac- 
companies her dancing, but in much the same manner 
in which it accompanied primitive dances. Percussion 
instruments are used and usually only to emphasize 
the dance rhythm. The music is always worked out 
after the idea has been conceived in terms of dancing, 
and is written especially for it. 

In Germany, Mary Wigman has wielded a tremen- 
dous influence over the dance both by her own per- 
formances and indirectly through her pupils, the best 
known of whom in this country is Yvonne Georgi. 

In New York this season for the first time, Mary 
Wigman is creating a great sensation. In spile of the 
predominance of the austere or tragic mood in her 
dancing, she succeeds in establishing an emotional 
rapport with her audiences which sends them after 
each performance rushing down the aisles and crowding 
round the stage for encores. 
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Young Man Axelbrod 


HE cottonwood is a 
tree of a_ slovenly 


and plebeian habit. 
Its woolly wisps turn gray 
the lawns and _ engender 
neighborhood hostilities 
about our town. Yet it is 
a mighty tree, a refuge and 
an inspiration; the sun 
flickers in its towering foli- 
age, whence the tattoo of 
locusts enlivens our dusty 
summer. afternoons. From 
the wheat-country out to 
the sage-brush plains be- 
tween the buttes and the 
Yellowstone it is the cottonwood 
that keeps a little grateful shade for 
sweating homesteaders. 

In Joralemon we called Knute Axel- 
brod “Old Cottonwood.” As a matter 
of fact, the name was derived not so 
much from the quality of the man as 
from the wide grove about his gaunt, 
white house and red barn. He made 
a comely row of trees on each side of 
the country road, so that a humble, daily 
sort of man, driving beneath them in 
his lumber-wagon, might fancy himself 
lord of a private avenue. And at sixty- 
five Knute was like one of his own cot- 
tonwoods, his roots deep in the soil, 
his trunk weathered by rain and bliz- 
zard and baking August noons, his 
crown spread to the wide horizon of 
day and the enormous sky of a prairie 
night. . 

This immigrant was an American 
even in speech. Save for a weakness 
about his j’s and w’s, he spoke the 
twangy Yankee English of the land. 
He was the more American because in 
his native Scandinavia he had dreamed 
of America as a land of light. Always 
through disillusion and weariness he 
beheld America as the world’s nursery 
for justice, for broad, fair towns, and 
eager talk; and always he kept a young 
soul that dared to desire beauty. 

As a lad Knute Axelhrod had wished 
to be a famous scholar, to learn the 
ease of foreign tongues, the romance 
of history, to unfold in the graciousness 
of wise books. When he first came to 
America he worked in a sawmill all 
day and studied all evening. He had 


By SINCLAIR LEWIS 


What do we go to college for? Facts, or fra- 
ternities, or increased earning power? Knute 
Axelbrod, 64 years young, and harrowed with 
a lifetime’s drudgery on a tough Minnesota 
farm, went in quest of the joys of the human 
spirit. For a long time he did not find them— 
and when he did, in the companionship of a 
boy who had known spaciousness and beauty 
—he was too wise to stay. The Nobel prize- 
winner, chronicler of ‘‘Main Street,” ‘‘Bab- 
bitt,”’ and ‘‘Arrowsmith,” has never drawn a 
truer character than ‘Old Cottonwood.” 


mastered enough book-learning to teach 
district school for two terms; and then, 
when he was only eighteen, a great- 
hearted pity for faded little Lena Wes- 
selius moved him to marry her. Gay 
enough, doubtless, was their hike by 
prairie-schooner to new farm-lands, but 
Knute was promptly caught in a net 
of poverty and family. From eighteen 
to fifty-eight he was always snatching 
children away from death or the farm 
away from mortgages. 

He had to be content—and gener- 
ously content he was—with the second- 
hand glory of his children’s success and, 
for himself, with pilfered hours of 
reading—that reading of big, thick, dis- 
mal volumes of history and economics 
which the lone, mature learner chooses. 
Without ever losing his desire for 
strange cities and the dignity of tow- 
ers, he stuck to his farm. He acquired 
a_ half-section, freéfrom debt, fertile, 
well-stocked, adorned with a cement 
silo, a chicken-run, a new windmill. He 
became comfortable, secure, and then 
he was ready, it seemed, to die; for at 
sixty-three his work was done, and he 
was unneeded and alone. 

His wife was dead. His sons had 
scattered afar, one’ a dentist in Fargo, 
another a farmer in the Golden Val- 
ley. He had turned over his farm to 
his daughter and son-in-law. They had 
begged him to live with them, but 
Knute refused. 

“No,” he said, “you must learn to 
stand on your own feet. I vill not give 
you the farm. You pay me four hundred 
dollars a year rent, and I live on that 


and vatch you from my 
hill.” 

On a rise beside the lone 
cottonwood which he loved 
best of all his trees, Knute 
built a tar-paper shack, and 
here he “batched it”; cooked 
his meals, made his bed— 
sometimes, sat in the sun, 
read many books from the 
Joralemon library, and _ be- 
gan to feel that he was free 
of the yoke of citizenship 
which he had borne all his 
life. For hours at a time he 
sat on a’ backless kitchen- 
chair before the shack; a wide-shoul- 
dered man, white-bearded, motionless— 
a seer despite- his’ grotesquely baggy 
trousers, his collarless shirt. He looked 
across the miles of stubble to the steeple 
of the Jack-rabbit Forks church: and 
meditated upon the uses of life. At 
first he could not break the rigidity of 
habit. He rose at five, found work in 
cleaning his cabin and cultivating his 
garden, had dinner exactly at twelve, 
and went to bed by afterglow. But 
little by little he discovered that he 
could be irregular without being ar- 
rested. He stayed abed till seven or 
even eight. He got a large, deliberate, 
tortoise-shell cat, and played games with 
it; let it lap milk upon the table, called 
it the Princess, and confided to it that 
he had a “sneaking idee” that men were 
fools to work so hard. Around this 
coatless old man, his stained waistcoat 
flapping about a huge torso, in a shanty 
of rumpled bed and pine table covered 
with sheets of food-daubed newspaper, 
hovered all the passionate aspiration of 
youth and the dreams of ancient beauty. 

He began to take long walks by night. 
In his necessitous life night had ever 
been a period of heavy slumber in close 
rooms. Now he discovered the mystery 
of the dark; saw the prairies wide- 
flung and misty beneath the moon, 
heard the voices of grass and cotton- 
woods and drowsy birds. He tramped for 
miles. His boots were dew-soaked but he 
did not heed. He stopped upon hillocks, 
shyly threw wide his arms, and stood 
worshipping the naked, slumbering land. 

These excursions he tried to keep 
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secret, but they were bruited abroad. 
Neighbors, good, decent fellows with 
no nonsense about walking in the dew 
at night, when they were returning late 
from town, drunk, lashing their horses 
and flinging whisky bottles from their 
racing democrat wagons, saw him, and 
they spread the tidings that Old Cot- 
tonwood was “getting nutty since he 
give up his farm to that son-in-law of 
his and retired. Seen the old codger 
wandering around at midnight. Wish 
I had his chance to sleep. Wouldn’t 
catch me out in the night air.” 

Any rural community from Todd 
Center to Seringapatam is resentful of 
any person who varies from its stand- 
ard, and is morbidly fascinated by any 
hint of madness. The country-side be- 
gan to spy on Knute Axelbrod, to ask 
him questions, and to stare from the 
road at his shack. He was sensitively 
aware of it, and inclined to be surly 
to inquisitive acquaintances. Doubtless 
that was the beginning of his great pil- 
grimage. 

As a part of the general wild license 
of his new life,—really, he once roared 
at that startled cat, the Princess: “By 
gollies! I ain’t going to brush my teeth 
tonight. All my life I’ve brushed ’em, 
and alvays wanted to skip a time 
vunce,”—Knute took considerable pleas- 
ure in degenerating in his taste in 
scholarship. He wilfully declined to 
finish The Conquest of Mexico, and be- 
gan to read light novels borrowed from 
the Joralemon library. So he rediscov- 
ered the lands of dancing and light 
wines, which all his life he had desired. 
Some economics and history he did 
read, but every evening he would stretch 
out in his buffalo-horn chair, his feet 
on the cot and the Princess in his lap, 
and invade Zenda or fall in love with 
Trilby. 

Among the novels he chanced upon a 
highly optimistic story of Yale in which 
a worthy young man “earned his way 
through” college, stroked the crew, won 
Phi Beta Kappa, and had the most en- 
tertaining, yet moral, conversations on 
or adjacent to “the dear old fence.” As 
a result of this chronicle, at about three 
o’clock one morning when Knute Axel- 
brod was sixty-four years of age, he 
decided that he would go to college! 
All his life he had wanted to. Why 
not do it? 

When he awoke in the morning he 
was not so sure about it as when he 
had gone to sleep. He saw himself as 
ridiculous, a ponderous, oldish man 
among clean-limbed youths, like a dusty 
cottonwood among silver birches. But 
for months he wrestled and played with 
that idea of a g¥eat pilgrimage to the 
Mount of Muses; for he really supposed 
college to be that sort of place. He be- 
lieved that all college students, except 
the wealthy idlers, burned to acquire 
learning. He pictured Harvard and 
Yale and Princeton as ancient groves 


set with marble temples, before which 
large groups of Grecian youths talked 
gently about astronomy and good gov- 
ernment. In his picture they never cut 
classes or ate. 

With a longing for music and books 
and graciousness such as the most am- 
bitious boy could never comprehend, 
this thick-faced prairie farmer dedi- 
cated himself to beauty, and defied the 
unconquerable power of approaching 
old age. He sent for college catalogs 
and school-books, and diligently began 
to prepare himself for college. 

He found Latin irregular verbs and 
the whimsicalities of algebra fiendish. 
They had nothing to do with actual life 
as he had lived it. But he mastered 
them; he studied twelve hours a day, 
as once he had plodded through eighteen 
hours a day in the hay-field. With his- 
tory and English litergture he had lit- 
tle trouble; already he knew much of 
them from his recreative reading. From 
German neighbors he had picked up 
enough Plattdeutsch to make German 
easy. The trick of study began to come 
back to him from his small school- 
teaching of forty-five years before. He 
began to believe that he could really 
put it through. He kept assuring him- 
self that in college, with rare and sym- 
pathetic instructors to help him, there 
would not be this baffling search, this 
nervous strain. 

But the unreality of the things he 
studied did disillusion him, and he tired 
of his new game. He kept it up chiefly 
because all his life he had kept up oner- 
ous labor without any taste for it. To- 
ward the autumn of the second year of 
his eccentric life he no longer believed 
that he would ever go to college. 

Then a busy little grocer stopped him 
on the street in Joralemon and quizzed 
him about his studies, to the delight of 
the informal club which always loafs 
at the corner of the hotel. Knute was 
silent, but dangerously angry. He re- 
membered just in time how he had once 
laid wrathful hands upon a hired man, 
and somehow the man’s collarbone had 
been broken. He turned away and 
walked home, seven miles, still boiling. 
He picked up the Princess, and, with 
her mewing on his shoulder, tramped 
out again to enjoy the sunset. 

He stopped at a reedy slough. He 
gazed at a hopping plover without see- 
ing it. He plucked at his beard. Sud- 
denly he cried: “I am going to col- 
lege. It opens next veek. I t’ink that 
I can pass the examinations.” 

Two days later he had moved the 
Princess and his sticks of furniture to 
his son-in-law’s house, had bought a 
new slouch hat, a celluloid collar, and 
a solemn suit of black, had wrestled 
with God in prayer through all of a 
star-clad night, and had taken the train 
for Minneapolis, on the way to New 
Haven. 

While he stared out of the car-win- 
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dow Knute was warning himself that 
the millionaires’ sons would make fun 
of him. Perhaps they would haze him. 
He bade himself avoid all these sons of 
Belial and cleave to his own people, 
those who “earned their way through.” 
At Chicago he was afraid with a great 
fear of the lightning flashes that the 
swift crowds made on his retina, the 
batteries of ranked motor-cars that 
charged at him. He ‘prayed, and ran 
for his train to New York. He came 
at last to New Haven. 

Not with gibing rudeness, but with 
politely quizzical eyebrows, Yale re- 
ceived him, led him through entrance 
examinations, which, after sweaty plow- 
ing with the pen, he barely passed, and 
found for him a room-mate. The room- 
mate was a large-browed, soft, white 
grub named Ray Gribble, who had been 
teaching school in New England, and 
seemed chiefly to desire college training 
so that he might make more money as 
a teacher. Ray Gribble was a hustler; 
he instantly got work tutoring the awk- 
ward son of a steel man, and for board 
he waited on table. 

He was Knute’s chief acquaintance. 
Knute tried to fool himself into think- 
ing he liked the grub, but Ray couldn’t 
keep his damp hands off the old man’s 
soul. He had the skill of a professional 
exhorter of young men in finding out 
Knute’s motives, and when he discov- 
ered that Knute had a hidden desire to 
dabble in gay, polite literature, Ray 
said in a shocked way: “Strikes me a 
man like you, that’s getting old, ought 
to be thinking more about saving your 
soul than about all these frills. You 
leave this poetry and stuff to these for- 
eigners and artists, and you stick to 
Latin and math and the Bible. I tell 
you, I’ve taught school, and I’ve learned 
by experience.” 

With Ray Gribble, Knute lived grub- 
bily, an existence of torn comforters 
and a smelly lamp, of lexicons and loga- 
rithm tables. No leisurely loafing by 
fireplaces was theirs. They roomed in 
West Divinity, where gather the “the- 
ologs,” the lesser sort of law students, 
a whimsical genius or two, and a horde 
of unplaced freshmen and “scrub 
seniors,” 

Knute was shockingly disappointed, 
but he stuck to his room because out- 
side of it he was afraid. He was a 
grotesque figure, and he knew it, a 
white-polled giant squeezed into a small 
seat in a classroom, listening to in- 
structors younger than his own sons. 
Once he tried to sit on the fence. No 
one but “ringers” sat on the fence any 
more, and at the sight of him trying 
to look athletic and young, two of the 
upper-class men _ snickered, and he 
sneaked away. 

He came to hate Ray Gribble and his 
voluble companions of the submerged 
tenth of the class, the hewers of tutorial 


(Continued on page 15) 
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SINCLAIR LEWIS: 


es His Strength and His Weakness 


LinpA HENLY 


7JHEN I read last November that 

the first Nobel prize for litera- 

ture to go to an American in the 

twenty-nine years since the creation of 

the Nobel fund had been awarded to 

Sinclair Lewis, I was both glad and 
sorry. 

I was glad because I believe that 
Lewis has given us a more comprehen- 
sive and convincing picture of the char- 
acteristic middle-class American life of 
his times than has any of his contem- 
poraries in the field of fiction, poetry or 
drama. 

And since I am convinced that the 
smug mediocrity which he satirizes 
is the curse of our prosperity and that 
it is blighting the fruits of our indus- 
try and science, I feel that we are in- 
debted to Lewis because in representing 
us so convincingly and amusingly, he 
has had a hand in shaking us out of 
our self-satisfaction. His novels pull 
off the colored spectacles with which 
we protect ourselves from ourselves 
when we look in a mirror. 

Yes, the little row of blue and orange 
volumes on my book-shelf really holds 
the family skeletons of our American 
middle-class life in the last twenty 
years. In Main Street stalks the stereo- 
typed ugliness of our small towns in the 
period just before the war, the nar- 
rowness of their social codes, the fail- 
ure of even the rebellious and some- 
what enlightened to rise above them. 
In Babbitt lurks the complacency of 
post-war prosperity in our big towns, 
the shallowness of their club-life, the 
smugness of their solid citizens. In 
Dodsworth abides the emptiness of the 
leisure which our successes in business 
have secured for us, our restlessness, 
our pitiful efforts to escape ourselves 
in travel, our slavish imitations of Eu- 
ropean culture and the shallowness of 
our own. In Arrowsmith crouch the 
jealousies and pettiness of our profes- 
sional life, our hampering of the dis- 
interested men of science. And in 
Elmer Gantry stands revealed the shame 
of the abuses which have crept into 
some of our religious institutions. 

Somebody is now protesting that 
showing up family skeletons, however 
cleverly, and handing them down to 
posterity should not entitle one to a 
prize of some forty-six thousand dol- 
lars and the honors which go with it. 
You may all agree with Dr. Henry 
Van Dyke that scoffing is not the pur- 
pose of literature. And yet has not the 


criticism of life always been a function 
of literature and especially of the novel ? 


Making allowances for differ- 
ences in time are not Main 
Street and Babbitt in the tra- 
dition of Tom Jones and Nich- 
olas Nickleby and Vanity Fair; 
doesn’t Sinclair Lewis stand in 
much the same relationship to 
our time that Fielding and 
Dickens and Thackeray stood 
to theirs? After all Lewis is 
much more the spokesman of 
contemporary American life 
than Thornton Wilder who, 
some felt, should have received 
the Nobel prize. Undoubtedly 
Thornton Wilder writes more 
beautiful prose than Sinclair 
Lewis, and perhaps in the 
sense that he is concerned with 
eternal values rather than with 
any particular period or place, 
his work is universal and time- 
less in a way that Lewis’s is 
not. And yet it seems to me 
that Wilder is really less con- 
cerned with life than with art 
and that therefore his work has 
a kind of anaemic beauty which hardly 
does justice to life. 

If one of you should rise at this point 
and ask me if the picture of middle- 
class America which Sinclair Lewis 
has given us is true to life, I should 
promptly disarm your protest by re- 
plying “no,” for this question of what 
is life, after all, brings me to the place 
where I change colors and tell you the 
reasons why I am sorry that Lewis was 
chosen by the Swedish Academy as 
representing the best in contemporary 
American literature. I am obliged to 
admit that for all Lewis’s concern with 
life, it has nevertheless somehow eluded 
him. He has seen the manifestations 
of it in America with an uncannily keen 
and accurate eye. His powers of ob- 
servation and mimicry are as perfect 
as a machine’s. Some of his dialogues 
could be dictaphone records of smoking- 
car or club-room conversations. And 
a camera or a mirror couldn’t give us 
a better image of ourselves than do his 
word-pictures. And yet is a mechani- 
cal reflection, a photograph of ourselves 
all that we ask? Aren’t we in search 
of what is behirid the surface which the 
mirror tantalizingly reflects? When I 
see the Average American Citizen so 
perfectly reflected in Lewis’s novels, I 
sometimes have that impulse which an 
animal has when it looks in a mirror 
—to crack it and see what’s behind it. 
J have a suspicion that Babbitt is more 
than this mediocre, respectable, half- 
ludicrous, half-pathetic creature which 


Lewis makes him, that behind his child- 





at his Vermont home. 





SINCLAIR LEWIS 
with his 5-months-old baby as photographed 


His wife is Dorothy 
Thompson, also a well-known writer 


ish behavior there are moving forces, 
under-lying currents which. must be 
taken into account, and in the presence 
of which I can feel with Edna St. Vin- 
cent Millay that life is something sharp 
and poignant and intense; or with Sher- 
wood Anderson that it is something 
inarticulate and groping, but brave and 
dauntless; or with Eugene O’Neill that 
it is a cruel and relentless and implac- 
able thing. 

After all we can see Main Street any 
day for ourselves. And although we 
are grateful to anyone who helps us to 
see it without illusions, what we most 
want from our novelists and poets and 
dramatists is some penetration beneath 
the surface of it. 

This limitation of Lewis’s, this failure 
to probe behind the surface of behavior 
can be traced, I believe, to: the accidents 
of birth and upbringing, to the per- 
sistence in himself of those very influ- 
ences of which he is most critical. 
Sauk Center, Minnesota, in which in 
1885 Lewis was born, must have been 
another Gopher Prairie with a Main 
Street of its own. “My boyhood,” he 
writes himself, “was alarmingly nor- 
mal, midwestern, American—my father 
the prosperous pioneer doctor whose 
diversions were hunting and travel; my 
school the public, with no peculiarly 
inspired teachers ; my sports, aside from 
huge amounts of totally unsystematized 
reading of everything from dime novels 
and new books and casual sentimental 
novels to translations of Homer, were 


(Concluded on page 18) 
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“The Queen’s Husband,” as presented by Kern County Junior College, California. Produced by Ethel Robinson. 


The Lure of Dramatics 
I. The Choice of Plays 


By CLARENCE STRATTON 


Author of Producing in Little Theaters, Theatron, etc. Director of English 
in High Schools, Cleveland 


A a result of many years of obser- 
vation of classes in English I have 
come to the conviction that the form 
of literature which evokes the most 
spontaneous and liveliest response in 
the minds of young people is the drama, 
and this in spite of the fact that the 
reading and study of plays present dif- 
ficulties not found in other more usual 
forms of literature. 

The mere form of the printed play 
upon the page seems to awaken a re- 
sponse in the sensitiveness of boys and 
girls. There before their eyes is the 
program of the performance. There are 
the names of the characters with some 
slight indications of their ages and rela- 
tionships; there are the places where 
the scenes of the story are to unfold; 
there is the more detailed 
description of the setting 
of the first act; the stage is 
bare of persons and a reader 
can hardly wait until he 
knows which of the list he 
has just scanned will be the 
first to appear. The tamest 
sounding beginning can be 
fraught with suspense. 

As that first person is 
announced by the stage di- 
rection, the play should 
spring to life and action 
before the mind’s eye of the 
reader. There is the first 
difficulty of reading plays 
—the demand made upon 
the responsive imagination 


“‘Medea,”” Bennett School, Millbrook, New York. 
Charles 


of the pupil—but in that very diffi- 
culty lies the great educational and 
cultural value of reading this form of 
literature. The most sluggish imagina- 
tion is forced to stimulation as the play 
leaps to activity and the plot develops. 
And after—or during—the reading of a 
play, I have never seen a class that 
failed to jump with alacrity at the op- 
portunity to act the whole drama or 
scenes from it. This kind of intelligent, 
lively reading (interpretation, if you 
please) is the first step toward the per- 
formance (production is the more 
technical theatrical term) of a play. 

In considering dramas for both read- 
ing and production, but especially for 
the latter, play directors, teachers, and 
students in schools and colleges must 





Rann Kennedy. 
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Thousands of high school students 
will be putting on plays this spring. 
What makes school dramatics suc- 
cessful? This is the first of two im- 
portant articles by a man who 
knows, Dr. Clarence Stratton, Di- 
rector of English in the Cleveland 
High School, himself a dramatist 
and author of many useful books on 
the theater. The second article, in 
the next issue of The Scholastic, 
will deal with play production. 











remind themselves continually that such 
institutions ate not parts of the profes- 
sional stage of metropolitan cities. The 
important warning is that not every 
play that attains professional success is 
because of that alone a fit medium for 
school exploitation. The converse is 
also true. Not every professional failure 
is because of that barred for all time 
from the stages of colleges and schools. 

Young people in schools have two 
qualities that the adult theater public 
lacks — first a delightful 
freedom from too much 
theater attendance, and sec- 
ond, a refreshing elasticity 
of response, too often un- 
fortunately absent from the 
disposition of their elders. 
As a result, many plays too 
familiar to adults and there- 
fore by them considered old- 
fashioned are the most 
tempting novelties to their 
sons and daughters. Dulled 
by too great familiarity or 
subjected to hardening hu- 
mor, the oldsters would re- 
main away from perform- 
ances of a score of plays 
that might be listed here, 
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but boys and girls would ask no better 
entertainment. Among the. youthful 
perennials are such plays as Oscar 
Wilde’s The Importance of Being Ear- 
nest, Goldsmith’s She Stoops to Con- 
quer, Sheridan’s The School for Scandal 
and The Rivals, Moliere’s Le Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme (The Wealthy Upstart) 
and The Doctor in Spite of Himself, 
Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night, The Com- 
edy of Errors, and The Taming of the 
Shrew, the old medieval French farce 
Pierre Patelin, Sophocles’ Antigone, 
Rostand’s The Romancers, to list a few. 

The world expects every man and 
woman who has been through high 
school to be familiar with certain poems 
and certain novels. It expects a fairly 
well-educated person to know something 
about the masterpieces of the world’s 
drama. This expectation is another 
reason for trying in schools to make the 
best and most famous plays known to 
large audiences by means of perform- 
ances. 

Left to themselves, whether as whole 
classes or small play committees, I can 
tell almost infallibly the kind of play 
pupils will urge for production. They 
want, in some hazy manner, to “dress 
up,” but the girls seem always to want 
to dress up in evening gowns and the 
boys in what they snappily term “their 
tuxes.” There are scores of worth- 
while plays which permit these amateur 
performers to astonish their audiences 
with their savoir faire, even when the 
girls destroy the worldly illusion by 
sitting awkwardly and standing slouch- 
ily and the boys by wearing key-chains 
from waist to trousers’ pockets and 
placing their unfamiliar top-hats on the 
floor where they will be tripped over. 

Some Broadway successes are good 
for school performance; most of them, 
however, are not. If receipts of money 
must be the test of the school produc- 
tion, perhaps some well-known success 
of the regular theater may have to be 
chosen, but even starting with such a 
necessity, may it not be an excellent 
procedure to follow it with something 
better, a play more significant, a drama 
more moving—perhaps even disturbing, 
a recognized masterpiece of literary 
history, gradually raising the tone of 
productions with attendant rise in pupil 
appreciation, and gradually (never too 
rapidly) developing the taste of the 
audience? A wise director of plays 
must be careful not to move away too 
rapidly from his supporting audience or 
his acting pupils. This is fatal and must 
be avoided. 

“Published praise of such a play led 
us to produce it. Our audience did not 
respond. What was the _ reason?” 
Scores of such inquiries come to the 
desks of persons who give advice about 
plays. Yet skillful directors and willing 
pupils have raised not only the tone of 
dramatics in a school but have carried 
(Continued on page 13) 
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“IF I HAD MY TEENS TO LIVE OVER”’— 


VIII. By SENaToR ARTHUR CAPPER 


il A MAN had his life to live again 
would he improve it? No man has 
ever lived perhaps who at one time or 
another has not put that intriguing ques- 
tion to himself. And it is not an idle or 
futile question. It compels him to review 
in some fashion the life he has experi- 
enced, the opportunities he has made, the 
inherent faults of his character. And 
by so doing, no normal man can fail to 
govern himself a little better, to endeavor 
to profit from his errors. 

I find that many men feel that some 
other occupation than the one they have 
engaged in would have been preferable. 
And many men are said to advise their 
sons to choose a -different occupation 





Senator Capper is one of the most able 
and conscientious members of the upper 
house of Congress. As a journalist and 
publisher he is the owner of the Topeka 
Daily Capital, Capper’s Weekly, and a 
string of other important farm papers. 
Governor of Kansas, U. S. Senator since 
1919, his name is associated with pro- 
gressive agricultural policies, a plan for 
making the Kellogg Peace Pact more 
effective, and a bill for stabilizing 
retail prices. 


from their own. Probably this is merely 
because they are familiar with the annoy- 
ances of their own business. The man, 
however, who imagines that all lines of 
endeavor do not have substantially equal 
annoyances and difficulties deludes him- 
self. They différ:only in kind, and not 
greatly in that.’ If a man discovers that 
he is not suited to his work, he will be 
wise to change it as early as possible. But 
unless he has a marked fitness for some 
other particular occupation, it is a mis- 
take not to make up his mind firmly and 
once for all to be content in the profes- 
sion he is following. He will be happier 
and more successful. 

I was fortunate in having very early 
taken up the printing trade, and if I had 





my life to live over I would choose it 
again. I learned my trade immediately 
after. leaving high school. I must have 
had ‘a taste for it, for even in my school 
days I remember spending my last cent 
to buy a boy’s amateur printing press. 
After nearly half a century in the printing 
and publishing business I have never re- 
gretted my early choice of a profession. 

This profession naturally draws men 
into the field of public affairs. I was in- 
terested as a young reporter in politics 
and served on my county committee and at 
an early age as chairman of the commit- 
tee. When I became myself a publisher 
I gave all my energies to my business, 
neglecting active participation in politics, 
except through’ my publications, until I 
felt that I had leisure to turn to this early 
interest. The first office I ever became a 
candidate for was Governor of my state. 
It was in the furious campaign of 1912, 
and I was defeated by 29 votes at the 
election. Two years later I was again a 
candidate, elected and re-elected two 
years later. Following my retirement as 
Governor I was immediately elected to 
the Senate and after two re-elections am 
still here, enjoying my job. This brief 
review is enough to show that I have had 
a fortunate and happy life, enjoying my 
work. Naturally I would not, if I had 
my life to live again, choose any other 
general course. 

There are, of course, regrets which 
every man must have for actions or 
judgments that he would undo. But we 
learn by our mistakes, and I have always 
endeavored to do so, not making the 
same error a second time if I could avoid 
it. Circumstances have enabled me to 
interest myself in many activities not 
directly concerned either with my pub- 
lishing business or my political office, and 
these outside activities have added to 
the joy of living. I would not change 
my choice of these things if I had my 
life to live over. They have given me 
as much satisfaction as I could have 
obtained, so far as I know, in any other 
directions. ~ 

By these confessions that I have been 
fortunate, and that I have much to feel 
grateful for, I do not mean to imply 
that happiness is due primarily to our 
own efforts or wisdom. We are all un- 
der the greatest obligations to our neigh- 
bors, our home community, our nation 
and its people—the best, the most intelli- 
gent, and, I believe, the most successful 
people as a body on earth. Furthermore, 
I shall always give the major credit to 
the practical training of a fine Quaker 
father and mother for whatever success 
I have had. 

A man may learn much by reviewing 
his own life, but I believe he has the 
best chance for both success and happi- 
ness if he learns early to accept life as 
an unqualified good. I have never been 
able to sympathize with or see any ad- 
vantage to be obtained by the pessimist’s 
philosophy. If to be a philosopher means 
to be a pessimist about human life, then 
I am glad that I was not born to be a 
philosopher. 
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The Scholastic 





“6 ADE for each 

other,” we some- 
times hopefully exclaim 
when our friends marry, 
and Robert Browning be- 
lieved this possible with all 
the fervor of his poet’s soul. 
Just to read Elizabeth Bar- 
rett’s poems made him ar- 
dently expectant, and when 
he was ushered into her 
presence he knew instantly 


God above 
Is great to grant as mighty 
to make 
And creates the love to re- 
ward the love.” 


Psychologists state this 
more practically when they 
say that the surest founda- 
tion for married happiness 
is community interests, and 
these interests usually have 
their beginning in early en- 





All the heart and the soul and 
the sense forever in joy!” 


With a girl in pre-Victo- 
rian days it was different, 
and Elizabeth’s father was 
a martinet for the proprie- 
ties. Miss Barrett, the eldest 
of eleven children, must be 
sheltered from the stress 
and vulgarities of life! 
However, on their large 
estate she managed to be a 
healthy, romping child with 
the same love of nature and 
tender affection for animals 
that Robert possessed. Also 
she was just as impetuous, 
until the time when, far too 
headlong, she leaped from 
the back of her pony and 
was thrown. Thereafter, 
off and on, she was an in- 
valid for the rest of her 
life. 

Robert at thirteen discov- 
ered a book on a stall en- 








vironment and training. 
Both Robert and Eliza- 
beth were born of 
substantial middle- 
class families 
whose wealth was 
derived from the 
West Indies. Both 


; (Courtesy of Breniano’s) 
ELIZABETH. BARRETT IN EARLY YOUTH 


> 


titled Mr. Shelley's Atheis- 
tical Poems—Very Scarce. 
He devoured them 
avidly and learned 
how the immortals 


Pred estination can lift ordinary 


life into the realm 
of the ideal and 


had fathers in- [No. III in the Series on ‘the Brownings and “The bridge the space 


tensely interested 
in their education 
and early poetical 
flights. Both 
turned early to the 
classics. Robert at 
five played “The Siege of Troy” with 
his father, at seven read Pope’s trans- 
lation of the Iliad, and shortly after- 
ward translated bits of Ossian and 
Horace into crude verse. At twelve 
he tried in vain to find a publisher 
for a bulky volume named Incondita. 
Elizabeth at eight read Homer in the 
original and dedicated her life to writ- 
ing poetry. When she was twelve, her 
proud father had fifty copies of her 
first poem, “The Battle of Marathon,” 
published at his expense. Proud as he 
was, he would have been incredulous 
if he had been told that one of those 
copies would sell at public auction in 
New York City in 1929 for $17,500. 
This precocity did not mean they 
were not healthy, normal youngsters. 
Robert was a handsome, husky, im- 
petuous lad who sang, boxed, rode, 
fenced, danced and made fast friends 
whom he kept all his life. He was pas- 
sionately devoted to out-door living and 
to animals, and his mother knew better 
than to offer him a dose of medicine 
without first scurrying through the 
neighboring gardens till she had found 
a speckled frog to offer as a bribe. Owls, 
monkeys, magpies, hedgehogs, eagles, 
lizards, snakes, were in his menagerie, 
and he was always bringing home hurt 
cats and half-frozen birds and nursing 


Ring and the Book’’] 


By Harriet GAyYLorD 


Author of ‘‘Pompilia and.Her Poet" (Brentano's) 


them back to health. No wonder he 
cried out later in “Saul”: 


“Oh, the wild joys of living! the leaping 
from rock up to rock, 

The strong rending of boughs from the fir 
tree, the cool silver shock 

Of the plunge in the pool’s living water. . . 

And the sleep in the dried river channel 
where bulrushes tell 

How good is man’s life, the mere living! 
How fit to employ 


ROBERT BROWNING IN 1845 
From an Oil Painting by Gordigiani 


from earth to sky. 
He must be a poet 
himself ! There was 
not much money in 
the Browning 
family, but if Rob- 
ert wanted to be a poet, why, a poet he 
must be! 

In 1833 he finished “Pauline,” the 
first poem he deemed worthy of publi- 
cation. It was the story of a young 
lover attempting to unlock the inner- 
most recesses of his soul, and as the 
work of a youth of twenty-one showed 
tremendous promise. An aunt paid 
three pounds, fifteen shillings ($18.75) 
to have it published, and a year before 
his death Browning’s eyes twinkled as 
he expressed the wish that the dear old 
lady might know in Paradise that a 
copy of this early bantling had just 
been sold at auction in London for the 
immense sum of twenty-five guineas! 
($126.00). We wish they both might 
know that in 1929 one of the eleven 
copies still extant was auctioned off in 
New York City for $16,000. 

Robert enlarged his vision by travel- 
ling in Russia, Holland and Italy. He 
hobnobbed gleefully with rough sailors, 
gypsies, peasants, finding everything 
human vital and stimulating. To Italy 
he lost his heart for all time— 

“Oh, woman-country, wooed, not wed, 
Loved all the more by earth’s male- 
lands, 

Laid to their heart instead!’ 

Several long poems, many lyrics, 
some plays were written. After “Para- 
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celsus” appeared, Robert was accused 
of verbosity. Much concerned, he be- 
gan to eliminate even necessary words, 
assuming that the reader’s intelligence 
would equal his own, and then he had 
to meet the charge of obscurity! His 
friend Carlyle said his wife read “Sor- 
dello” without discovering if Sordello 
was a man, a city or a book! But the 
story Browning loved to tell was of a 
critic, Douglas Jerrold. After a severe 
illness he read this poem with growing 
consternation, fearing he had lost his 
mind. He handed it to his wife, watch- 
ing her face anxiously as she read. 
When she exclaimed, “Why, this is gib- 
berish!” Jerrold raised his eyes to 
heaven, crying: “Thank God, I am not 
an idiot!” 

With “Pippa Passes” Browning 
gained his full stride—that dramatic 
story of the inevitable interlocking of 
all human lives. Who cares if the 
humble mill girl reasons like a sage? 
The poet must “see 
as God sees” and 
give to mute souls 
the gift of winged 
words! Sheer mu- 
tic at times flows 
from his pen, as in 
Pippa’s songs and 
this bit from “z 
Blot in the ’Scutch- 
eon”: 


“There’s a woman 
like a dewdrop, 
she’s so purer 
than the purest; 

And her noble heart’s 
the noblest, yes, 
and her sure 
faith’s the sur- 
ests 

And her eyes are 
dark and humid, 
like the depth 
of lustre 

Hid i’ the harebell, 
while her tresses, 
sunnier than the wild grape cluster, 

Gush in golden-tinted plenty down her 
neck’s rose-misted marble; 

Then her voice’s music—call it the well’s 
bubbling, the bird’s warble!” 


Some poems are boyishly impudent, 
some flaming with tragic insight, some 
joyously exuberant, some golden por- 
traiture. So far his love poetry has 
been of the head rather than the heart, 
as when he has a sensitive youth ex- 
change glances with “Cristina” and find 
the love impulse its own reward: 


“There are flashes struck from midnights, 
There are fireflames noondays kindle, 
Whereby piled-up honors perish, 
Whereby swollen ambitions dwindle, 
While just this or that poor impulse, 
Which for once had play unstifled, 
Seems the sole work of a lifetime, 
That away the rest have trifled. 


“Doubt you if, in some such moment 
As she fixed me she felt clearly 
Ages past the soul existed, 
Here an age ’tis resting merely, 
And hence fleets again for ages, 


the Empire Theatre, New 


While the true end, sole and single, 
It stops here for is, this love way, 
With some other soul to mingle? 


“Else it loses what it lived for 
And eternally must lose it; 
Better ends may be in prospect, 
Deeper blisses (if you choose it) 
But this life’s end.and this love-bliss 
Have been lost here. Doubt you whether 
This she felt as, looking at me, 
Mine and her souls rushed together?” 


He prophesied his ideal and waited for 
the triumph of the prophecy. 
Meanwhile Elizabeth, after her acci- 
dent and again after the tragic shock 
and infliction of a lifelong sorrow in the 
drowning of a favorite brother, had 
settled down to invalidism in:an upper 
room of her father’s house at 50 Wim- 
pole Street, London. She worked indus- 
triously, filling tiny’sheets of paper with 
her tiny handwriting. Poems, brilliant 
letters, flashes of wit like her answer 
to Edgar Allan Poe when he addressed 


(Courtesy of Vandam Studio) 


Katharine Cornell and Brian Aherne as Elizabeth Barrett and Robert Browning in ‘‘The 
Barretts of Wimpole Street,’”” by Rudolf Besier, the new play which recently opened at 
York. The play is Katharine Cornell’s first venture in the 
field of management. It is directed by Guthrie McClintic. 


her as the noblest of her sex: “Sir, you 
are the most discerning of yours!’”— 
these issued from her seclusion. When 
she heard of Queen Victoria’s weeping 
at news of her accession to the throne, 
she immortalized those tears: 

“God save thee, weeping Queen! 

Thou shalt be well beloved! 

The tyrant’s sceptre cannot move 

As those pure tears have moved! 
The nature in thine eyes we see 

That tyrants cannot own— 

The love that guardeth liberties! 
Strange blessing on the nation lies 

Whose sovereign wept— 

Yea, wept to wear a crown! 

With “He, Giveth His Beloved 
Sleep”—sung fifty years later over her 
husband’s open grave in Westminster 
Abbey—and ‘The Dead Pan,” she en- 
tered into her kingdom. There was a 
noble swing to her verse: 


“Truth is fair; shall we forego it? 
Can we sigh right for a wrong? 
God Himself is the best poet, 

And the real is his song. 


Sing His truth out fair and full, 
And secure His beautiful. 
Let Pan be dead! 


“What is true and just and honest 
What is lovely, what is pure, 
All of praise that hath admonished, 
All of virtue shall endure— 
These are themes for poet’s uses, 
Stirring nobler than the muses, 

Ere Pan was dead.” 


Not all of her poetry was serious. 
Gaiety sparkles in “A Man’s Require- 
ments.” The man recounts all the 
riches of beauty and love he expects 
from his sweetheart and promises in 
return: 

“Thus if thou wilt prove me, dear, 
Woman’s love no fable, 


I will love thee half a year, 
As a man is able.” 


Plainly Elizabeth needed to be taught 
that the centuries had evolved one man 
eager to restore the balance of the sexes 
by showering on her every wealth of 
love and devotion and tender care, ask- 

ing nothing in re- 

turn but the right 
to guard and cher- 
ish her life. 

“Worth how well 
those dark grey 
eyes, 

That hair so 
and = dear, 
worth 

That a man should 
Strive and agonize, 

And taste a veriest 

_hell on earth 

For the hope of such 
a prize.” 


dark 
how 


Elizabeth had a 
delightful cousin, 
John Kenyon, a 
gracious host to all 
literary and artistic 
London, at whose 
house she had met 
many lions of the 
day. He decided 
that these two poets 
who admired each other’s verses should 
meet, even though he had little realiza- 
tion what “community of interests” 
already existed between them. Versatil- 
ity; eager, “noble curiosity”; superb 
intellectual grasp and vigor; interest in 
everything living and on the printed 
page; healthy moral sense and accept- 
ance of duty; warm, loving, self-sacri- 
ficing natures; extraordinary power to 
make and keep devoted friends ; flashing 
wit in Elizabeth and a workable sense 
of humor in Robert; tolerance; natural 
buoyancy; invincible youth—so Eliza- 
beth died at fifty-five with the face and 
heart of a girl, while Robert. still 
possessed much of his boy’s heart when 
he died at  seventy-seven—what a 
tragic loss to life and literature it 
would have been had these two failed 
to meet each other in the flesh! But 
John Kenyon saw to that and so passes 
into immortality as Deus ex Machina 
in the life of the Brownings! 

(To be concluded in the Next Issue) 
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VI.THE GOVERNMENT OF RUSSIA 
AND OF THE USSR. 


U.S.S.R. 


(UNION OF SOCIALIST SOVIE 


REPUBLICS) | to Russian system 











HE French Revolution of 1789 has 
been accurately described as the most 
important political event in modern times. 
If it- accomplishes its present aims, the 
Russian Revolution can be just as accu- 
rately characterized as the most important 
economic event in modern times. In the 
last issue appeared a comprehensive article 
on the economic phases of the experiment. 
But the accompanying chart and discussion 
describe only the machinery of govern- 
ment. If we keep in mind that the Revo- 
lution is primarily economic, we shall find 
it less difficult to understand the political 
changes. Thus the vote, for instance, has 
been taken away from all save the working 
znd protecting groups. Soldiers, workers, 
and peasants, of any religion and either 
sex, may vote and hold office at the age 
of eighteen, provided they work for a liv- 
ing. Monks and priests, persons living 
upon rent or interest on capital, and em- 
ployers of others are rigidly excluded. 
The voters organize themselves into local 
soviets, more potent in the towns than in 
the countryside, which take charge of local 
governmenta! matters in much the same 
way that township boards and borough 
councils do here. The important difference 
lies in the complete subservience of the 
local soviet to higher authority, quite con- 
trary to the large local autonomy or 
< “home rule” exercised by American local 


units. There is a large element of direct 
democracy in the affairs of the soviets, but 
while the govcrnment exercises greater 
control over the individual than here, the 
functions of government are simpler. 

Built upon the local. soviets is a great 
hierarchy of congresses, the delegates to 
each being selected by the deputies in the 
congress below. From a large number of 
local soviets there are selected a lesser 
number of county congresses, thence a 
smaller number of provincial congresses, 
thence a still smaller number of regional 
congresses, and from these last, where or- 
ganized, or from those lower where they 
are not, the single, supreme All-Russian 
Congress of Soviets, which is theoretically 
the center of governmental authority. 

The All-Russian Congress, like our 
Congress, is too large a body to conduct 
detailed business efficiently, so it meets but 
once a year and selects/a}Central Execu- 
tive Committee. As may be supposed, the 
best minds of the Communist Party gravi- 
tate to this Committee, since the indirect 
method of selection eliminates nearly all 
lukewarm or obstructing politicians. It is 
presided over by a “Presidium” of 27 
members. The most important members of 
the Executive Committee are se‘ected to 
constitute a Council of ‘People’s Commis- 
sars, or what in England or Germany 
would be called a cabinet, each heading an 


administrative department. On matters of 
policy, the Commissars are responsible to 
the Executive Committee as a whole, but 
inasmuch as the less influential members 
of it are usually assistants to the Commis- 
sars, the Executive Committee may be said 
to be subordinate to the Council in mat- 
ters administrative. The Chairman of the 
Council of Commissars (formerly Rykoff, 
now Molotoff) is handpicked by the party 
dictator (formerly Lenin, now Stalin), 
who is the real ruler of Russia. 

The Communist Party is the only party. 
It consists of less than two per cent of the 
people (this is not surprising, for the 
French Revolution was carried through by 
as small a group, and the American Con- 
stitution was adopted by only three per 
cent of the people, whereas the mass of 
the Russian people are even less educated 
for political responsibilities) but neverthe- 
less is constantly replacing old members 
by vigorous younger blood. All political 
campaigning except by this party is ruth- 
lessly stamped out, and persons who oppose 
Communist policy are severely punished. 
The party has a Central Committee of its 
own, which selects an inner circle called 
the Political Bureau (Politburo), which 
makes the really important decisions on 
governmental as well as political policy. 

The left hand part of the chart and the 

(Continued on page 18) 
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FOLLOWING THE FILM 


City Lights 

(Directed by Chaplin—United Artists) 

HAPLIN is back, which means that a 

grand old American institution has 
been reinstated in our midst. Judging by 
the clamor at the box-office, the figure of 
the wistful little tramp has been too long 
absent. And it is as Charlie the Tramp 
that he returns to us, in a comedy that is 
nothing short of a masterpiece. Except 
for such sound effects as are employed 
with hilarious success to demonstrate the 
suction method of consuming spaghetti, or 
the canary-like after effects of swallowing 
a whistle, City Lights is a silent film. 
There is a musical score arranged by Mr. 
Chaplin, who also directed the picture. 
The plot has to do with a vagrant, a blind 
girl whom he befriends, and a millionaire 
whom he saves from attempted suicide. 
The scenes in which the millionaire, 
splendidly played by Harry Myers, clasps 
the little tramp to his bosom while he is 
in an inebriate mood and turns coldly from 
him as soon as he becomes sober, illus- 
trates the true Chaplin genius for blend- 
ing pathos and comedy. In none of his 
earlier pictures has this quality been so 
beautifully sustained. Because this is a 
great comedy, excited critics prophesy the 
return of the silent film. But the creator 
of City Lights makes no such revolution- 
ary claim for it. Only because he is a 
consummate master of pantomime can he 
interpret life without the mechanics of the 
spoken word. But don’t forget that there 
is only one Chaplin. Be sure to see him— 
you will find him the best entertainment 
that money can buy. 





Recommended 


LITTLE CAESAR (First National) 
Penetrating study of gangster psy- 
chology, in which Edward G. Robinson 
gives one of the finest performances of 
the season. 


THE BAT WHISPERS (United Artists) 
Another of those murder-mysteries to 
keep you awake o’ nights. Taken from 
“The Bat’’ of stage fame. 
REDUCING (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) 
Marie Dressler and Polly Moran trans- 
fer their mad antics to a beauty parlor. 
FIGHTING CARAVANS (Paramount) 


Strong dramatic situations and some 
really good scenery make up for lack of 
plot originality. Another offspring of 
“The Covered Wagon.” 











Yancey Cravat, unheard 

of for five years, returns 

from the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War. 


. 
Cimarron 
(R-K-O—Radio Pictures) 

Cimarron came along just in time to 
save the day for the Frontier School of 
picturedom. Alas for the spirit of our 
valiant pioneer forbears, the recent west- 
ern “epics,” so-called, have been dull, 
routine affairs, and the poor old covered 
wagon was rapidly reaching a state of 
creaks and groans. More praise to Wesley 
Ruggles, director of Cimarron, for a pic- 
ture whose essence is freshness and 
vitality. The keynote is struck at the very 
start when the great pioneer band of 1889 
is seen racing over the plains to stake out 
claims in the newly opened territory of 
Oklahoma. You feel, and rightly, that this 
is to be “something different” in westerns. 
Surprise, deftness, dramatic punch—Ci- 


Richard Dix as Yancey Cravat, Editor of 
the Osage Wigwam, escorts his wife toa 
seat in the saloon where he is to conduct 
the first religious service held in Osage. 


Irene Dunne as Mrs. Yancey Cravat— 
the woman and Mother—looking upon 
the photograph of Yancey, now absent 
five years, returns thanks and petitions 
God to protect the separated family. 


Il 


The New Motion Pictures Reviewed 


By Marcaret NELLIS 


marron is full of them. Richard Dix, inci- 
dentally, does a grand piece of work with 
the difficult role of the restless, romantic 
idealist, Yancey Cravat, who found life 
stale after more than a year or two in the 
same spot. In a supporting cast chosen 
with conscientious skiil, outstanding work 
is done by Estelle Taylor, Irene Dunne as 
the loving but misunderstanding wife, and 
Edna May Oliver, who is superb as the 
small town matron. Equally good in minor 
parts are Roscoe Ates, William Collier, 
Jr., and a young negro boy, Eugene 
Jackson. Edna Ferber’s narrative has 
been made into a gripping screen story, 
and one that has blazed new trails of 
originality in treatment. Covering a forty 
years’ period in the history of an Okla- 
homa settlement, you will find it pano- 
ramic, sweeping, and highly picturesque. 
I do not think Cimarron could have been 
improved upon for beauty and sincerity of 
its presentation. 


Reaching for the Moon 
(United Artists) 

We are glad to welcome Douglas Fair- 
banks back to the screen, even though his 
new vehicle is not quite up to the standard 
of the good old days. I don’t mean that 
Mr. Fairbanks is lacking in his usual 
accomplishments. He can still leap through 
windows and balance on chandeliers with 
the best of them. But there is a good 
deal of marking time and some rather ir- 
relevant chatter before he gets under way. 
There is a love story,, of course, involving 
the gracious and sprightly Bebe Daniels, 
and the presence of Edward Everett 
Horton, sure-fire comedian, guarantees 
many laughs. 
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LAD as I am to get letters from book- 

clubs, I am even happier when they ask 
advice on how to start, for that means that 
the idea is rapidly spreading. It can't 
spread too rapidly to suit me: I just had 
a letter from a well-known business man, 
too, saying how fine it would be when 
there was “at least one book club with a 
minimum of fifty members and a library 
of fifty books in each of 3500 high schools.” 
Now that sounds exciting ! 

Meanwhile, here is Allie Barnette, 
Mangham, La., whose letter I answer in 
print, because it will answer many in my 
mail. She attends an agricultural high 
school where our articles made them think 
a book club would be just the thing; so 
far there are six members, all Juniors 
between fifteen and sixteen, but if they let 
in students from other grades they could 
have a large club. She asks advice. 

There is the class club and the school 
club, and both types have sent me enthusi- 
astic reports. The first is one to which 
a whole class belongs, with the teacher as 
advisor and the students choosing their 
own officers (including a librarian) and 
conducting their meetings. In Kalamazoo 
they meet in school hours; in Kennebec, 
South Dakota, at the home of the English 
teacher. I told you last time about Kala- 
mazoo; doesn’t this’ report from Kennebec 
by Delia Gerard, sound inviting? “The 
members arrive at intervals, bringing with 
them pep and thoughts of the good time 
to be had. The portable phonograph is set 
going to bring music to us while we wait 
for all to arrive; then the music dies away 
and someone starts telling the story of the 
book he has read. Our meetings do not 
proceed in a formal manner, for we all 
talk and ask questions on the book when 
the speaker has finished his story. After 
each member has reviewed his book, re- 
freshments are served and ther we do 
anything we wish till it is time to say 
goodnight.” Of course you don’t need the 
food or the music, but it must be a pleas- 
ant club. The main thing, however, is the 
club library: this usually comes from each 
member contributing one book approved 
by teacher or librarian; these may be 
taken back by the owner at the close of 
the term and generally are. Sometimes the 
books are loaned by State Library Com- 
missions, but somehow there doesn’t seem 
quite the spirit about that method that 
there is when the books are actually 
owned by the members and shared with 
one another; you know how you like to 
read your friend’s book and pass on your 
own to your friend. Meetings—usually 
once a week—are to exchange ideas and 
experiences about these books, and a pro- 
gram committee should see that these 
meetings are varied, informal, and so 


managed that everyone has something to 
do sometime,—quotations, questions, read- 
ings, little plays, authors’ lives, and so on. 
Have a debate now and then, when a good 
subject comes up, to vary the informal 
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Mrs. Becker, the Book Editor of The Scholastic, will review monthly the best new books for young 
people and in every other issue will answer questions on books and reading. 
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discussion, and always run your brief busi- 
ness meeting, if you have one before the 
program, by parliamentary law; you have 
no idea how it makes business move 
briskly and smoothly, like traffic laws. 
The club that draws its membership 
from the whole school, or perhaps from 
the upper grades, chooses its members 
among those who love good books and 
makes its meetings so delightful that those 
who do not belong will begin to wonder 
if they are not missing something, and so 
in time will be drawn in and made into 
lifelong booklovers. Ten of us founded 
such a club when I was in high school; 
in that school there was a boys’ club 





IMPORTANT NOTICE 


Mrs. Becker has made a list of 
questions asked her by book-clubs, 
with answers compiled from ac- 
tual experience of clubs. This 
will be very helpful to existing 
book-clubs and to anyone who 
wants to start one. This leaflet 
will be sent to anyone interested. 

Clip the coupon on page 32. 











twenty years old, and during that time 
nineteen girls’ clubs had risen and faded 
without a trace. So we determined we 
would make one that would last—and it 
did last until the daughters of the original 
ten were old enough to graduate from high 
school. . Even now I attend its Alumnae 
Luncheons, and a fine lot of women I 
meet. We were juniors when we began 
it; that gave us time enough before we 
graduated to get the club well under way 
and bring in members from the lower 
grades to keep it going properly after we 
left. Members contribute books just as in 
the class. club, and these are used for the 
basis of the programs in the same way. 

Be sure to send me your ideas, whether 
you have yet tried them or not. I am still 
sending out books: at the end of this de- 
partment you will find the names of this 
month’s prize-winners, « 


Pointers from Everywhere 

B. S., Sea Cliff, N. Y., asks if it would 
not be a good idea for the club to belong 
to the Junior Literary Guild and in this 
way get the newer books which would 
otherwise not be in most school libraries.” 
I think it is an excellent idea, and so do 
book-clubs, evidently, for several have al- 
ready written to me to say that they 
belong. In Uniontown, Pa., their two books 
every month are reviewed in the school 
paper before being put into circulation. I 
like the “surprise package” idea, coming 
every month, and I know from personal 
experience, how carefully, wisely, and 
sympathetically the books are chosen. Also 
they fit in beautifully with school work 
and play: I wish you would send to the 
Junior Literary Guild, 55 Fifth Avenue, 
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Letters should be ad- 





New York, and ask for a circular they 
sent me, showing all the fields of activity 
these books cover: it hasn’t any title in 
particular, but if you ask for the School- 
Club circular they will know what you 
mean. Spread this on your bulletin board 
(it has a red bird in the middle and a long 
line of pictures across the top) and you 
will see at once how many subjects these 
books deal with. As school does not keep 
the year round, your club could select 
books that would have come in the vaca- 
tion months from a long list of books 
already published, some that would cost 
otherwise more than twice as much as they 
do in this way. In a popular club you will 
want some old books and some new; the 
main thing is to have good books, and a 
good idea is to balance new and old. 

H. C., Boston, Mass., asks how and 
where the books should be kept. I heard of 
one club that keeps them across the win- 
dow-sill in the class-room; another way 
would be to make common cause with the 
manual training department and get the 
boys to make bookcases that will be an 
honor to the school. If you do, send me 
a drawing, or a snapshot. I hope you will 
set up a bookcase of your own at home, 
while you are in high school; no matter 
how many books may be in your family 
library, it is not quite the same as having 
your own shelf in your own room. 

A letter from Bella Brigham, Hastings, 
Nebraska, told me of their Reading and 
Writing Club, in two sections, one for 
each activity. That’s a good idea, I think; 
in this club there are thirty-five members 
in all. The reading sections used a list of 
background books prepared for it by the 
Carnegie librarian and a list of One Hun- 
dred Best Books, as general guides in 
selection. Sarah Sherman, Atlantic City, 
N. J., tells me of The Ecclesia, a girls’ 
club in a school where the boys’ club, The 
Forum, is a debating society. The Ecclesia 
is open to juniors and seniors, who first 
present an oral book review on some book 
of their choice. “At one of our meetings,” 
she says, “a professor of English in our 
school, Mr. Good, spoke to the club about 
Galsworthy and several of his books; the 
members were so interested that the bell 
signifying the end of the period was an 
unwelcome interruption.” 

Send in your suggestions and requests ; 
we want to collect all the information we 
can and pass it on to other clubs. This 
month I am sending books to the Entre 
Nous Club, Parkersburg, West Virginia, 
from which Helen Humphrey sent me a 
fine letter; to Sarah Joan Rogers, Union- 
town, Pa., who is helping to start a club 
there; to Alicia Sanchez, San Antonio, 
Texas, who suggested, among other things, 
a scrap-book of authors, pictures, book- 
news, criticisms and anything interesting 
to book-lovers, to remain in the school 
after the class leaves; and to the club in 
Kennebec, South Dakota, which wrote to 
me in a body and gave me excellent ideas. 
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Decoration by Dorothy Lathrop from 
“Stars To-night”’ 


Sara Teasdale 


N November the Macmillan Company 

added a new title to the lyrical vol- 
umes of Sara Teasdale, Stars To-Nighi. 
This volume of twenty-five new and old 
lyrics chosen especially for young people 
is fancifully illustrated by Dorothy La- 
throp. It will be delightfully useful for a 
high school student in reading aloud to 
younger members of the household. Per- 
haps her anthology for children, Rainbow 
Gold, published in 1922, is already familiar 
to you as a book of choice lyrics for oral 
reading, compiled from other poets. 

Miss Teasdale was born in 1884 at St. 
Louis of pioneer stock, and educated in 
private schools. In 1914 she married Ernst 
B. Filsinger, an expert on foreign trade. 
Beginning with her widely-read volume in 
1915, Rivers to the Sea, she has given the 
poetry-reading public many unforgettable 
lyrics, some of which have been reprinted 
for. Scholastic readers. This volume was 
followed by Love Songs in 1917, Flame 
and Shadow in 1920, and Dark of the 
Moon in 1926. Throughout these volumes 
Miss Teasdale has kept to the old lyricism 
with naturalness, dignity and simplicity. 
She also edited The Answering Voice, an 
anthology of love lyrics by women. 

The publishers of Stars To-Night, the 
Macmillan Company, have generously per- 
mitted the reprinting of the poems that 
follow. Of the four, “On the Sussex 
Downs” and “There Will Be Stars” have 
appeared in earlier volumes, while “Late 
October” and “The Spice-Bush in March” 
are new. 


Late October 


I found ten kinds of wild flowers growing 
On a steely day that looked like snowing: 
Queen Anne’s lace, and blue heal-all, 

A buttercup, straggling, grown too tall, 

A rusty aster, a chicory flower— 

Ten I found in half an hour. 

The air was blurred with dry leaves flying, 
Gold and scarlet, gaily dying. 

A squirrel ran off with a nut in his mouth, 
And always, always, flying south, 
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Twittering, the birds went by 

Flickering sharp against the sky, 

Some in great bows, some in wedges, 
Some in bands with wavering edges; 
Flocks and flocks were flying over 

With the north wind for their drover. 
“Flowers,” I said, “you'd better go, 
Surely it’s coming on for snow,”— 

They did not heed me, nor heed the birds, 
Twittering thin, far-fallen words— 

The others thought of to-morrow, but they 
Only remembered yesterday. 


On the Sussex Downs 


Over the downs there were birds flying, 
Far off glittered the sea, 

And toward the north the weald of Sussex 
Lay like a kingdom under me. 


I was happier than the larks 
That nest on the downs and sing to the 


sky, 
Over the downs the birds flying 
Were not so happy as I 


It was not you, though you were near, 
Though you were good to hear and see, 
It was not earth, it was not heaven, 

It was myself that sang in me. 


There Will Be Stars 


There will be stars over the place forever; 

Though the house we loved and the street 
we loved are lost, 

Every time the earth circles her orbit 

On the night the autumn equinox is 
crossed, 

Two stars we knew, poised on the peak of 
midnight 

Will reach their zenith; stillness will be 
deep; 

There will be stars over the place forever, 

There will be stars forever, while we sleep. 





SARA TEASDALE 
Irom a drawing by D. C. Parrott 


The Spicebush in March 


Spicebush, yellow spicebush, tell me 
Where you found so much clear gold? 
Every branch and every twig 

Has as much as it can hold, 

Flaunting before tattered winter 

Your new dress the wind whips round— 
Color, color! You were first, 

You dredged and drew it from the ground! 








Lure of Dramatics 

(Continued from page 7) 
with them to higher sensitiveness and 
better appreciation an entire commu- 
nity. Alumni organizations of former 
school players often carry on the move- 
ment for years with decided impressions 
upon their communities, to say nothing 
of their own culture and the pleasure 
they experience. 

Perhaps some small schools do still 
try to find a play for all the members of 
the graduating class, but it has been a 
long time now since I have received the 
kind of inquiry so frequent several 
years ago. “Can you recommend a good 
humorous play for our graduating 
class? There are nine girls and five 
boys.” (Yet most plays have more male 
than female rdéles, since most of the 
dramatic stories in the world involve 
more men than women.) “One of the 
boys and two of the girls do not speak 
easily; it would be better if they could 
play silent parts.” There are still 
harassed directors of plays who spend 


months trying to discover plays with 
large and flexible casts to utilize many 
persons. They too will be wise if they 
turn to the best plays of the world’s 
literature, for often the so-called classic 
requires choruses or permits of atten- 
dants, mobs, armies, pageants, and pro- 
cessions. 

Economy in the contemporary theater 
has resulted in small casts and single 
stage settings. Amateur actors are not 
always too skillful and may benefit by 
all the effects upon the audience to be 
obtained from beauty of scenery and 
frequency of change. Trained actors 
may be able to carry on a plot amid the 
single setting of a modern city apart- 
ment living-room, but amateurs whose 
full assortment of winning tricks is 
soon exhausted should welcome the re- 
lief of a shift of scenery from, as a 
sample, Act I in The Monastery of Me- 
teora, to Act II, Inside Goldina’s Head. 

The mention of settings, however, 
introduces the details of actual stage 
production, which had better be con- 
sidered in a separate treatment. 


William Danenhower at the controls o % 
the submarine Nautilus — ow 
command on its polar das 


“Twenty Thousand 


Leagues Under the Sea” 


B Bees the dreams of Jules Verne have 
a way of coming true is a common- 
place. We have been living his romances 
for the !ast quarter century. But that one 
of his dreams should actually be enacted 
in one of the most daring adventures of 
modern times by his own grandson is one 
of those neat tricks of fate which nobody 
could foresee. For if young Jules Jean 
Verne accompanies Sir Hubert Wilkins on 
his submarine expedition, what was con- 
sidered an extravagant fancy in 1869 when 
Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the Sea 
was published by his grandfather, will be 
for him sober fact. 

Submarine 0-12 which the Wilkins party 
is renting from the United States Shipping 
Board for its North Pole expedition at 
$1.00 a year now lies in the Philadelphia 
Navy Yard being reconditioned for its last 
underseas adventure, before in 1936, ac- 
cording to the terms of the London Naval 
Treaty, it goes to the scrap heap. It will 
be rechristened the Nautilus. A bumper 
structure is being constructed over the en- 
tire length of the boat to prevent damage 
from contact with the ice overhead. A 
collapsible conning tower capable of boring 
through soft ice is being installed and, al- 
though Sir Hubert estimates that ten feet 
is the maximum thickness of the polar 
pack even in winter, the boring periscope 
can drill fifty feet if necessary. Torpedo 
tubes for light and observation, and a 
powerful radio set are part of the equip- 
ment. Compressed air chambers will per- 
mit members of the party to leave the boat 
without dying from sudden changes in 
air-pressure. 

If, as planned, the Wilkins party leaves 
New York in May or June they should 
reach their destination in August during 
the Arctic summer, when conditions are 
most favorable. Under water they will 
travel about four miles an hour, always 
on the lookout for icebergs which pene- 
trate farther under water than they rise 
above it. Sir Hubert, however, believes 
that there are no large icebergs in the 
region to be explored. The 0-12 can stay 
under water 72 hours at a time. 
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Caprain Malcolm Campbell alighting 
jrom his “Bluebird I1” after setting a 
new automobile speed record 


Fastest Groundling 


“THE new speed record—245.733 miles 
an hour—set by Captain Maicolm 

Campbell of Great Britain on February 5 
is the fastest man has ever traveled ex- 
cept by airplane. It exceeds by 14.371 
miles an hour the motor record set by Sir 
Henry Segrave at Daytona Beach in 1929. 
For one mile in each direction Captain 
Campbell drove his 12-cylinder, 1,450 
horsepower Bluebird along the course at 
the rate of more than four miles a min- 
ute, one mile a minute faster than the 
average airplane, but two miles a minute 
slower than the fastest airplane. To work 
up to this maximum speed it was neces- 
sary for Campbell to start five and a half 
miles in advance of the test-mile, and then 
it required another five and a half miles 
to slow down to a stop. Campbell later 
drove a midget Austin car 94 miles an 
hour, a new record for this class. 

To construct an automobile which can 
attain this tremendous speed and at the 
same time withstand the strain involved 
was an engineering feat of the first rank. 
First a model had to be made of a pat- 
ented malleable putty and then tested un- 
der conditions comparable to an actual 
race-track. When it conformed to the 
conditions imposed the full-size car was 
built. 

There are problems involved in the con- 
struction of a high-speed car which the 
engineer never meets in planning the ordi- 
nary car. For instance at the rate of four 
miles a minute the wind speed which the 
car must resist is 245 miles an hour. This 
pressure is all exerted on the front of the 
car; the back is in a partial vacuum. The 
tendency is for the car to turn turtle, and 
to avoid this the car is streamlined so that 
the wind pressure is distributed as evenly 
as possible. 

The wheels of such a car as the Blue- 
bird are a problem in themselves. At the 
rate of 245 miles an hour they revolve 
about 2,300 times in a minute, a speed at 
which the tread of ordinary tires would 
be thrown off by centrifugal force. This 
fact makes it necessary to use treadless 
tires. Moreover, the friction at this speed 
is so great that the heat generated requires 
specially designed wheels and tires. These 
are only a few of the engineering prob- 
lems involved, but they are sufficient to 
raise the question whether the whoie per- 
formance is worth the expenditure of time, 
thought and money which have gone into it. 
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Lillian Leitzel in one of her many famous 
trapeze stunts 


Under the “Big Top” 


EN Lillian Leitzel fell to her death 

from a height of forty feet during 
a performance of her famous trapeze stunt 
in Copenhagen, the whole show-world 
mourned for its uncrowned “Queen of the 
Circus.” Born of a family of circus per- 
formers, she started her career at the age 
of four in the company of Edward J. 
Leamy of Syracuse, N. Y. Afterwards 
she became a featured star in such com- 
panies as Ringling Brothers-Barnum & 
Bailey. The stunt for which she was fa- 
mous and the one which caused her death 
consisted of hanging from a rope at the 
top of the circus tent and revolving her 
body on a swinging ring an incredible 
number of times. Her record was 249 


revolutions. 
* x * 


The death of Louis Wolheim, “rough- 
neck” of the stage and screen, has brought 
to our attention the part which chance 
played in the life of this actor. The rug- 
ged features for which he was famous and 
which he capitalized so successfully were 
not an accident of birth, but the result of 
football casualties at Cornell University 
in 1904. , After college he taught mathe- 
matics. His decision to go upon the stage 
came about through a wholly accidental 
meeting with Lionel Barrymore who ran 
into him in a restaurant, and struck by 
the fitness of his face and general get-up 
for a part in the show he was rehearsing, 
persuaded him to give up teaching and to 
make a stab at acting. Those who knew 
Wolheim in private life found it hard to 
reconcile his soft-spoken manner and 
scholarly instincts with his stage person- 
ality in such roles as Yank in O’Neill’s 
The Hairy Ape, Captain Flagg in What 
Price Glory, and the German soldier in 
All Quiet on the Western Front, his most 
famous and most characteristic parts. 


* * * 


Sir Charles A. Parsons, inventor of the 
modern turbine and one of the world’s 
most famous shipping engineers, died on 
February 12 at the age of 76. Sir Charles, 
by his invention, made possible the appli- 
cation of steam turbines to general use. 
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Title Page of one of the “Fifty Best Books 
of the Year’ 


The Most Beautiful Books 


N AN effort to raise the standard of 

book-making in America, the American 
Institute of Graphic Arts gives an exhi- 
bition each year of “fifty best books,” 
selected for their physical merits alone— 
typographical design, press work, binding, 
and general format. The list is never 
confined solely to expensive limited edi- 
tions, for the judges make their selection 
on the basis of the manner in which the 
publisher has worked out the problem at 
hand. Contents are not considered, for 
it is not in any sense a literary contest. 

The ninth annual “Fifty Books of the 
Year” exhibition took place last month in 
the New York Public Library. The books 
were selected from among 700 submitted 
by 140 publishers. The list prices ranged 
from $100 to fifty cents. The most ex- 
pensive book is a limited edition of Whit- 
man’s Leaves of Grass published by Ran- 
dom House. There are two fifty cent 
books, both published by Charles Boni 
Paper Books; one is designed in part by 
Rockwell Kent (Schol., Dec. 13), the 
other is illustrated by him. The Lakeside 
Press’s $52 edition of Moby Dick with 
Kent’s illustrations is also included among 
the fifty. In his address at the opening 
of the show, Will Bradley, Chairman of 
the committee, commented upon the fact 
that if the exhibition was dominated by 
the work of any one person, that person 
was Rockwell Kent. Mr. Bradley con- 
sidered the most important book in the 
show from the standpoint of the distin- 
guished use of type on paper without em- 
bellishment the Standard Book of Common 
Prayer, published by the Merrymount 
Press. 

Books included in the fifty which would 
especially interest high-school boys and 
girls are Treasure Island, published by the 
Anderson Books, Philadelphia; Dickens’ 
Christmas Carol by the Press of the 
Wooly Whale; Tom Sawyer by the Ran- 
dom Press; The Fables of la Fontaine 
newly translated into English verse by 
Joseph Auslander and Jacques Le Clerq 
and published by the Limited Editions 
Club; The Canterbury Tales of Chaucer 


Cleveland’s new Severance Hall 


A City’s Shrine of Music 


LWAYS an enterprising city in the 

field of the arts, Cleveland has put 
herself on the map musically -by the in- 
creasing prestige of her orchestra under 
the direction, since its founding thirteen 
years ago, of the distinguished Russian 
conductor, Nikolai Sokoloff. 

How much confidence the city itself 
places in its orchestra was concretely dem- 
onstrated recently by the dedication of 
Severance Hall, the orchestra’s new and 
permanent home. The land in Wade Park 
(opposite the Cleveland Museum of Art) 
upon which the new building stands was 
donated by Western Reserve University. 
Of the seven million dollars raised for the 
project, two and a half millions was given 
by John Long Severance, President of the 
Musical Arts Association in memory of 
whose wife the building was named. Nine 
hundred thousand dollars was given by 
Dudley Stuart Blossom who conducted the 
financial campaign. John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., a former ‘Clevelander, gave $250,000. 

The architects of Severance Hall, 
Walker and Weeks, are also responsible 
for the design of Cleveland’s Public Li- 
brary, Medical Library, and Federal Re- 
serve Bank. The hall is constructed of 
Indiana limestone in polygonal form. The 
auditorium is modernistic in design and is 
done in silver-grey tones; its capacity is 
1,900. There is a special air-conditioning 
plant. A smaller hall with a capacity of 
400 provides the more intimate setting re- 
quired for chamber music. The building 
also includes a large broadcasting studio, 
a feature which is new to concert build- 
ings. The Boston Symphony and the New 
York Philharmonic broadcast through a 
microphone placed in the back of the hall 
during regular concerts. Other orchestras 
sometimes broadcast special radio concerts 
from a regular broadcasting studio. 

It is to be hoped that, in including a 
broadcasting studio in its new home, it is 
the intention of the Cleveland Orchestra 
to go in for extensive radio work. There 
is increasing evidence that the public is a 
little sick of vapid programs and would 
welcome a comprehensive series of pro- 
grams developed by so distinguished an 
orchestra as the Cleveland. 








together with a modern verse version by 
William Van Wyck, published by Covici, 
Friede, Inc. And for little brothers and 
sisters there is a stunning edition of When 
I Was Very Young to look at when the 
show comes to town. It goes on the road 
after it leaves the New York Library. 
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Young Axelbrod 


(Continued from page 4) 

wood. It is doubtless safer to mock the 
flag than to question that best-established 
tradition of our democracy—that those who 
“earn their way through” college are nec- 
essarily stronger, braver, and more assured 
of success than the weaklings who talk 
by the fire. Every college story presents 
such a moral. But tremblingly the his- 
toriari submits that Knute discovered that 
waiting on table did not make lads more 
heroic than did football or happy loafing. 
Fine fellows, cheerful and fearless, were 
many of the boys who “earned their way,” 
and able to talk to richer classmates with- 
out fawning; but just as many of them 
assumed an abject respectability as the 
most convenient pose. 

This submerged tenth hated the dilet- 
tantes of the class even more than they 
hated the bloods. Against one Gilbert 
Washburn, a rich esthete with more man- 
ner than any freshman ought to have, they 
raged righteously. They spoke of seri- 
ousness and industry till Knute, who might 
have once desired to know lads like Wash- 
burn, felt ashamed of himself as a wicked, 
wasteful old man. With the friends of 
his room-mate began Knute’s series of 
disillusions. Humbly though he sought, he 
found no inspiration and no comradeship. 
He was the freak of the class, and aside 
from the submerged tenth, his classmates 
were afraid of being “queered” by being 
seen with him. 

As he was still powerful, one who could 
take up a barrel of pork on his knees, he 
tried to find friendship among the athlétes. 
He sat at Yale Field, watching the foot- 
ball tryouts, and tried to get acquainted 
with the candidates. They stared at him 
and answered his questions grudgingly— 
beefy youths who in their simple-hearted 
way showed that they considered him plain 
crazy. 

The Gargantuan hall of Commons be- 
came a tri-daily horror because at the ta- 
ble where he dined were two youths who, 
having uncommonly penetrating minds, dis- 
cerned that Knute had a beard, and cour- 
ageously told the world about it. One of 
them, named Atchison, was a superior per- 
son, very industrious and scholarly, glib 
in mathematics and manners. He despised 
Knute’s lack of definite purpose in com- 
ing to college. The other was a play-boy, 
a wit and a stealer of street-signs, who 
had a wonderful sense for a subtle jest; 
and his references to Knute’s beard shook 
the table with jocund mirth three times a 
day. So these youths of gentle birth drove 
the shambling, wistful old man away from 
Commons, and thereafter he ate at the 
lunch-counter of the Black Cat. 

Lacking the stimulus of friendship, it 
was the harder for Knute to keep up the 
strain of studying the long assignments. 
What had been a week’s pleasant reading 
in his shack was now thrown at him as a 
day’s task. But he would not have minded 
the toil if he could have found one as 
young as himself. They were all so dread- 
fully old, the money-earners, the serious 
laborers at athletics, the instructors who 
worried over their life-work of putting 
marks in class-record books. 

Then on a sore, bruised day, Knute did 
meet one who was young. 

(Continued on page 28) 
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RESOLVED: That compulsory school 
savings should be abandoned. 


S there, among the many possible sub- 

jects for debates in high schools, a prop- 
osition of importance that can be thor- 
oughly studied? Is there a subject that 
will permit both Affirmative and Negative 
f feel, upon entering a debate, that most 
of the fundamental materials have been 
available for them to study? The Managing 
Editor and I were talking this over as 
we read together the papers submitted in 
the contest on Debating in the High 
School (Schol. Nov 1, 1930, and Feb. 7, 
1931). I rather despaired of finding a 
proposition that would be worth talking 
about, and yet would offer to students who 
have limited library facilities the oppor- 
tunity of making a thorough study. All this 
came up because of the charges that many 
high school debaters never learn a funda- 
mental method of studying sources. 

The Managing Editor suggested a de- 
bate on Compulsory Savings Banks in 
schools. I recalled the proposition had 
been one of national controversy, recently, 
and that a prominent periodical had had 
a stimulating article on the subject. Later, 
when I started to look through Readers’ 
Guide, I discovered that Compulsory 
School Savings is not only a question of 
very personal interest to students but also 
is one that can be discussed from the point 
of view of things to be read. , 

The debating association that uses this 
question will find that most of the material 
is either available or can be got at very 
little cost. Ask your librarian to help you 
get particular books for the debaters to 
study; or perhaps the debaters themselves 
might contribute a little to a fund for 
getting booklets and pamphlets that will 
be available to everyone in the debating 
club of your school. In the sources given 
below, I think I have found the “key” 
articles on the question. You should never 
trust a fellow debater too far, however, 
and I shall not be surprised if in your 
study you turn up some other good articles. 


Affirmative Discussion 


It’s a pretty good notion for a debater 
who is beginning the study of a proposi- 
tion, to see what organization, or what 
person is sponsoring opposition to the ex- 
isting way of thinking. In this question 
of Compulsory School Savings, the man 
of the hour is Chester T. Crowell. He’s 
a novelist and newspaper man of wide ex- 
perience, lives in New Jersey, and has for 
his chief worry in life keeping his three 
children in cash for bank day at school. In 
an article called “Bank Day,” printed in 
the American Mercury for May, 1930, Mr. 
Crowell is the spokesman for thousands 
of parents and children tortured, or at 
least annoyed, by compulsory bank deposits. 
He gives, with very effective irony, his 
experience, and the troubles of others 
with compulsory savings. When his chil- 
dren forgot their money, or there wasn’t 
enough change in the house to go ’round, 
the children were sent home to try again, 
or were threatened with being “kept in,” 
or, even worse, had their deposits made by 
the teacher, who reminded them they 
could pay her later. Mr. Crowell pro- 
tested. He petitioned the school board. 
The result was that his children were no 
longer annoyed, but other children, with 
less courageous parents, were. The debate, 








Affirmative Brief 


Compulsory school savings should be abandoned, 
or 


I Compulsory school savings ts undemocratic for 
A. The student with little money is humiliated 
B. Parents with a number of children in school 

often are embarras: 

C The student with a good allowance has an 
unfair advantage. 

Pe Compulsory savings leads to vicious practices, 

or 

A. Teachers use questionable devices, such as 
depositing for students | who have no money. 

B. Students often make “pools” to take care 
of those who can’t deposit. 

C. School authorities injure the character of 
students by coercing them into depositing 
regularly. 

D. Unfair punishments, such as public ridi- 
cule, sending home, etc., are used. 

III. Compulsory savings does not inculcate thrif- 

tiness, 


A. he system teaches mere “saving,” or “‘giv- 
ing,” with little realization of the meaning 
of thrift. 

B. The saving is done by parents and not by 
students. 


C. Accumulated deposits are not necessarily 
more wisely used than if spent immediately. 

D. (Refutation) The argument that saving is 
helpful in directing wise buying is ir- 
relevent for this can be taught without 
compulsory saving. 

E. Students who have been forced to save 
in grade schools demonstrate no habits of 
systematic saving when in high schools with 
voluntary saving. 

IV. For many students it is not wise to save 
while in high school for 
The student who is working needs his 
money for books, supplies, etc. 

B. The student needs instruction in wise 
spending, spending for self-improvement, 
rather than in hoarding. 

V.. School savings is unnecessary for 
Most savings banks take small deposits. 

B. Depositing directly in a bank is better prac- 

tice for the student than school banking. 








as Mr. Crowell calls it, between himself 
and the school board ended when the board 
met and issued a statement that deposits 
in their schools were voluntary. In re- 
buttal, Mr. Crowell presented letters from 
many other parents who had written to 
encourage him and to agree that children 
were forced to contribute in local schools. 
No one else, it seemed, wanted to run the 
risk of attacking openly the cherished no- 
tion of thrift in the schools, so the matter 
ended. 





— 


Lindblom High School, bya , has 
well-built teller’s window: every- 
thing 
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Do School Ba 


The debate goes on over the country, 
however. As evidence of this see Educa- 
tional Thrift Gazette, January, 1931, (1) 
for a reprint of a letter from “A Mother” 
in Tacoma, Washington, to Dorothy Dix, 
famous syndicate writer on personal prob- 
lems. The editor of the Thrift Gasette, 
in prefacing the original letter and the 
reply of Dorothy Dix, says: “Opinions 
are just as widely varied about the true 
merits and benefits of school savings as 
they are regarding the best methods of 
rearing children.” This little magazine is 
published by Educational Thrift Service, 
Inc., the company that sells to banks spon- 
soring school savings necessary equipment, 
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SUMMARY SCHOOL SAVINGSHANKS S’ 
UNITED STATm 1919 TC 
Totals Number of Schools Students Micipating 

1919-1920 2,736 51 
1920-1921 3,316 . 
1921-1922 4,785 127 
1922-1923 6,868 1S) 
1923-1924 9,080 2,226 
1924-1925 10,163 2.9897 
1925-1926 11,371 i fy 
1926-1927 12,678 3751 
1927-1928 13,835 3,937 
1928-1929 14,254% 4235 
1929-1930 14,610% 4531 





such as pass books and coupons. This com- 
pany operates in 42 states. I learned about 
this from one of the branch managers of 
the company. If there is no branch man- 
ager in your district, a visit to the nearest 
bank that sponsors school savings will be 
helpful. The representative assured me 
that the depository bank pays all expenses 
of the system. Most banks are glad to do 
this for the advertising they receive. 

You may wonder how extensive school 
savings banks are. A good source for this 
information is the Eleventh Annual Re- 
port of School Savings Banks, issued by 
the American Bankers Association (2) 
(see bibliography at end). In this report 
is an honor roll of schools which have a 
perfect record for the year. You will find 
the average number of students depositing 
in the schools having banks, and many 
other things helpful in an analysis of the 
extent of school savings. The figures on 
school banks printed here are taken from 
this report. 

This. report may set you to speculating 
about the meaning of the word compulsory. 
Is being stood in a corner an act of com- 
pulsion? You won’t find, anywhere, I fear, 
an answer to the question of how many 
schools practice compulsory methods. Mr. 
Arthur H. Chamberlain, Educational Di- 
rector of the American Society For Thrift, 
(3) a friend of school savings, condemns 
compulsion. Yet compulsion is used very 
widely. In the last three weeks I ‘have 
visited more than a dozen schools in as 
many states. I found a few principals who 
sponsor compulsion, although most of them 
say banking is a matter for the home room 
teachers. Even the principals who agreed 
that compulsion may be bad smiled about 
the perfect records of many rooms and 
said they had never investigated the meth- 
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HONOR THE 
PENNY 
A monument to 
thrift showing 
a child putting 
acoinina bank, 
erected at the 
entrance to a 
savings bank in 
Hamburg, Ger- 
many 
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NKS STATISTICS FOR THE 
1919 TO 1930 


Deposits Net Savings 
$ 2,800,301.18 
4,158,050.15 
5,775,122.32 
10,631,838.69 
14,991,535.40 
16,961,560.72 
20,469 960.88 
23,703,436.80 
26,005,138.04 
28,672,496.00 
29,113,063.48 


$ 7,690,529.68 
10,539,928.46 
9,476,391.32 
9,464,178.93 
8,770,731.05 
7,779,992.55 
8,556,991.27 

















ods used. There is no evidence available 
on the amount of compulsion. When we 
find, however, that savings under a purely 
voluntary system do not show perfect rec- 
ords, we can infer that compulsion is 
pretty generally practiced in schools which 
show, year after year, perfect records. 
We shall have to be more definite about 
the word compulsory, however, if we are 
to come to any disagreement. Compulsion 
can be defined to mean any act that intimi- 
dates, or humiliates or coerces the student 
into depositing. Having students on bank 
day file past the teacher and deposit their 
money which is recorded in a pass book, 
is a favorite means of coercion. No stu- 
dent likes to be left sitting to suffer the 
superior looks of the “thrifty” students 
who are fortunate enough to have parents 
who can find cash around the house on 
bank day. There are many other methods: 
calling the names of students who don’t 
contribute, or of the students who do; 
publication in the school paper of the names 
of students who make systematic “sav- 
ings:” “thrift” talks to the students on 
the value of perfect records to beat rival 
rooms or rival schools; gentle explana- 
tions that students who start accounts as 
a result of encouraging talks should be 
too proud to stop depositing and so spoil 
the record of the school; entertainments, 
such as at Raymond, Washington, where 
a special show was given for all boys and 
girls having bank accounts. Few teachers 
can afford to have their rooms low in 
point of savings. It’s safer for the teacher 
to make deposits for the students who 
can’t or won’t deposit systematically. These 
acts of indirect compulsion are harmful 
to students. Here’s our first point then: 


Compulsory savings leads to vicious prac- 
tices. 


° — 
Negative Brief 
Compulsory school savings should not be aban- 

doned for 

I. Compulsory 

students, for 
Acts of violent compulsion are discour- 
aged in most schools and 

1. They can be stopped by petition of par- 
ents. 

B. Deposits are small enough to cause nobody 
embarrassment, a penny a week being ac- 
ceptable in most schools. 

C. Malpractices of teachers can be corrected 
very easily. 

D. The regularity of deposits is emphasized, 
not the size. 

II. Saving is essential in American life. 

A. Saving accounts are the best protection in 

case of sickness unemployment, etc. 
IIIT. The school is the best place to learn 
tematic saving, for 

A. os g habit cannot be learned too early in 

B. Banks are willing to finance school banking 
because they know students will continue 
saving when they leave school. 

C. There is no other opportunity for people to 
learn the habit of regular saving. 

D. Accounts begun in school are helpful in 
financing college education, etc. 

IV. School savings is a basis for the teaching 
of thrift, for 

A. Students learn to save small amounts 
(which would otherwise be wasted) so they 
can buy useful articles. 

B. Students, through systematic saving, teach 
their parents many things about thrift. 

C. Savings deposits can be used as a basis of 
courses in wise spending. 

V. Habits of thrift can be taught best through 
compulsory saving, 

A. Unless there is 
not save. 

B. Unless there is compulsion students and 
families most in need of training in sys- 
tematic saving will receive none. 


savings causes no hardships on 


sys- 


compulsion students will 








Perhaps we've investigated enough to 
make a second point for the affirmative. 
Compulsory school savings are undemo- 
cratic. In a country that prides itself on 
its democratic education, with schools 
open to all, regardless of economic posi- 
tion, we set up a system that forces stu- 
dents to admit the prosperity or the 
poverty of their parents. Look at the aver- 
age individual deposits in one school in 
California, nearly $40.00 (1928-29 report). 
Another school has average deposits of less 
than a dollar. Does this mean that the 
students in the first school were thrifty, 
abstained from useless expenditures, were 
more aware of the necessity and the value 
of saving? Or does it mean that the school 
with the high deposits is located in a very 
wealthy: suburb inhabited by parents who 
can afford to help their children at no 
sacrifice to themselves? Although deposits 
are small, many parents with large fami- 
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lies cannot always afford even a dime or a 
quarter. Especially in time of depression, 
when many parents have no income, per- 
haps dependent upon social agencies, the 
matter of a quarter for school may be 
more compelling than an investment of 
thousands for a banker. Even gentle com- 
pulsion places on many parents a worry 
and a hardship that should not exist in 
a democracy. 

We're off to a start now in our analysis 
of the objection to compulsory school sav- 
ings. In looking through Readers’ Guide 
I find an article in the Survey in which 
there is a quotation that will give us a 
third major objection. Professor Harold F. 
Clark, of Columbia University, is quoted 
as saying: (4) 


“We could do our society a service of 
we stopped talking about saving and began 
to explain in a sensible way the intricacies 
of our present, industrialized structure. It 
is silly to think that we can save in the 
Franklin way. His was the method of a 
primitive society. The ordinary persons 
thinks of saving as actually holding on to 
nickels and dimes. The children are so 
taught. A dime put into a bank is not 
“saved,” but it is put into production goods 
by the bank, and present-day teaching 
which does not point that out is tragic 
and bound to lead to trouble. 


The point is this: Compulsory saving 
does not inculcate habits of thrift. The 
student saves because he is penalized if he 
doesn’t. He sees saving as a duty, not as 
a privilege. It’s the Silas Marner notion 
of saving. Saving becomes a thing un- 
pleasant. The student compelled to save 
is more apt to develop a hatred of savings 
than a respect and a desire for them. It 
is generally recognized that students in 
high school in cities which have compul- 
sory savings in the grades do not carry on 
their perfect records unless compelled to 
do so. Thrift cannot be taught through 
compulsion, for when the foree is removed 
the incentive to save goes with it. 

What becomes of the money “saved” 
by the students? Mr. W. Espey Albig, 
Deputy Manager in charge of school sav- 
ings, American Bankers Association, says 
in the Tenth Annual Report of School 
Savings: (5) 

(Continued on page 25) 





Bank Day at DeWitt Clinton High School, New York. 


The boys do the work themselves 
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A Key to Pronunciation of Foreign Names, Continued 




















Part Il. ASIA and AFRICA Bolivia Mexico 
3 P Montez, Ismael (presidential candidate)—mohn- Calles, Plutarcho Elias (former President)— 
F Afghanistan tes, is-mah-ail. kah-yes, ploo-tahr-koh ay-lee-ahs. 
Amanullah (former Emir)—ah-mahn-oo-iah. Saavedra, Bautisto (presidential candidate)— Diaz, Porfirio (late Dictator )—dee-ahs, pohr- 
Nadir Khan (Emir)—wnah-der kahn. sah-vay-drah, bah-oo-tees-toh. fee-ree-oh. 
Siles, Hernando (former President)—-see-les, Escobar, J. Gonzales (former revolt leader)— 
dvabi air-nahn-doh. ays-koh-bahr, gohn-zah-les. 
Arabia Huerta, Victoriano (former revolutionary 
Abdullah (Emir of Transjordania)—ab-dool-lah. Brazil President )—hwair-tah, vik-toh-ree-ah-no 
—, Feisal (ruler of Iraq)—eh-meer figh- Pereira de Soumat Washington ge ere a ae a Seem Minister )—mohn- 
= si )—pe-ray-rah de soh-oo-sah, loo-ees. : 
Hedjaz (country)—heh-jazz. a aie : : Morones, Luis (Labor Leader)—moh-roh-nes, 
aosaaie (former King m4 Hedjaz)—hoo-sane. — E ay (former President)—pres-tes, on a } bine » 
Ibn Saud (Sultan of Nejd)—ibn sah-ood. Page gg, ses we : : ; wregon, Alvaro (assassinated former resi- 
iene teomnnte—eoaeilt ——_ Janeiro (capital)—rce-oh day zhah-nay- 0 dent)—oh-bray-gohn, ght-vah-esh, 
Mosul (oil district )—moh-sool. : awe ey é rozco, Jose Clemente (painter)—oh-ros-koh, 
Mufti Ameen (Moslem leader of Palestine)— ad a (city at Femina Wa wa eo hoh-say, klay-men-tay. 
moof-tee ah-meen. poe et yen ge ern rebel leader)—tah- Portes Gil, Emilio (former provisional Presi- 
Nejd (country)—nezhd. Vargas, Getulio (President )—vahr-gahs, _je- a ae a Reg ol dee-ay- 
oo-lee-oh. 3 
: goh. 
China . ; ? ae Saenz, Aaron (former Cabinet Minister)— 
Chang Fa-kwei (rebel leader)—-chahng fah- Chile sighns, ah-rohn. 
cway. , ; Ibanez, Carlos (President)—ee-bahn-yes, cahr. Vasconcelos, Jose (former revolt leader)—vahs- 
Chang Hsueh-liang (Manchurian warlord)— los. kon-say-lohs, hoh-say. 
chahng_sheu-lee-ahng. ; , i aa i 
Chang Tso-lin (late Manchurian warlord)— (Colombia ? N icaragua 
chahng_ tsoh-leen. Olaya’ Herrera, Enri resi 7 ili ; 
as e ; » ion. aye a, que (President)—oh-ligh- Chamorro, Emiliano (former President )—chah- 
— Kai-shek (President)—chee-ahng kigh yeh air-vey-rah enterk. pre oe es Be wiry s 
Feng Yu-hsiang (‘‘Christian” general)—foong Cube we (former .President)—dee-ahs, ah- 
h h olf-oh. 
Peping decal capital )—pay-ping. Bustamante, Antonio (World Court Judge)— Moncada, Jose Maria (President)—mohn-kah- 
Soong, T. V. (Finance Minister )—soong. boos-tah-mahn-te, ahn-toh-nee-oh. _ dah, hoh-say mah-ree-ah. 
Sun Yat-sen (late “Washington” of China) — Machado, Gerardo (President)—mah-chahd-doh, Sandino, Augustius (rebel leader)—sahn-dee- 
soon vaht-sen. je-rahr-doh. ; noh, ow-goos-tee-noh. 
Wang Ching-wei (left wing leader)—wahng Menocal (former President)—men-oh-kah!. . Peseas 
ching-way. a6 4 
Wu Pei-fu (former warlord)—woo pay-foo. Dominican Republic Alfaro, Ricardo (President)—ahl-fah-roh, ree- 
Trujillo, a. (President )—troo-hee-yoh, kahr-doh. 
Egypt rah-figh-ail. Arias, Harmodio (revolt leader)—ah-ree-ahs, 
™ Urena, Estrella (revolt leader)—oo-rain-ya, es- ahr-moh-dee-oh. 
Fuad I (King)—foo-ahd. tray-yah. Arosemena (former President)—ah-roh-seh-may- 
Ismail Sidky Pasha (Premier)—is-mah-eel sid- Vasquez, Horacio (former President)—vahs- nah, 
khee pah-shah kes, oh-rah-see-oh. Chiari, Rodolfo (former President)—chee-ah- 
Nahas Pasha (former Premier)—nah-hahs pab- a ree, roh-dolf-oh. 
ul shab. - ‘ ' sae Guatemala P 
ws ationalist party)—wah Andrade, Jose Maria Reina (provisional Presi- gg 
Zaghlul oo Nationalist leader)—zahg- dent )—ahn-drah-de, hoh-say, mah-ree-ah, ray- Cerro, Sanchez (Provisional President)—sair- 
lool pah-shah. nah. roh, sahn-chays. 
é Chacon, Lazaro (former President)—chah-kohn, Leguia, Augusto (former President)—lay-gwee- 
India laz-ah-roh. : ah, ow-goos-toh. 
Ali, Saukat and Mohammed (Moslem leaders) Orrelana, Manuel (temporary President)—oh- V onal 
ah- lee, sow-khat and moh-hah-med. ray-yahn-a, mahn-wel. : enesueta C 
Ambedkar, Bhimrao (‘‘Untouchable” leader)— Palma, Baudilio (temporary President)—pahl- Gomez, Juan Vicente (Dictator)—goh-mes, hoo- Fi 
ahm-bed-kahr, beem-rah-oh. mah, bah-oo-dee-lee-oh. ahn vee-cen-tay. 
Gandhi, Mahatma Mohandas (Nationalist lead- an 
er)—gahnd-hee, mah-haht-mah, moh-hahn-dahs. 
Jayakar, M. R. (Hindu leader )—jigh- ah-kahr. re 
Jinnah, M. A. (Moslem leader)—jee-nah. | 
Moonje, B. S. (Hindu leader)—moon-jee. s f m : : : a 
Naidu, Sarojini (poetess)—nigh-doo, sahr-oh- Sinclair | ewis passionate and authentic work that it 
ce-nee. ‘ - 
“ihen, Jawalharlal rca leader )—nay- makes me sick to 45 I am a little too old le 
roo, jah-wah-hahr-lahl (Concluded from page 5) to be one of them. : 
Nehru, Motilal (Nationalist leader)—nay-roo, ‘ H 
moh-tee-lahl. : the typical occupations of such a boy; 
> pM ne leader)—sah- swimming in the creek, hunting rabbits, — ke 
Sastri, Srinvasa (Hindu leader)—sahs-tree, playing pom-pom-pull-away under the arc- R G m th 
—— vi = re sah. EO ee ae light in the evening. There was not much ussia S overn ent fi 
‘ abindr: — R - z . 
poe aaeah. “4 work—a few evening chores of the wood- (Continued from page 10) 
box-filling sort.” ; foregoing explanation apply chiefly to le 
Japan ‘ sleiieid And the four years at Yale which suc- Russia proper (Russian Socialist Federated 
ea ‘ . idea: ae 3 ” : Fe " = a re 
or wore Cee ji gooey to Ul. Sj)— ceeded this “alarmingly normal” boyhood, Soviet Republic) which, while the original hi 
day-boo-chee, kaht-soo-jee. a short sojourn in Upton Sinclair’s and by far the most important (containing 
Hamaguchi, Yuko (Premier)—hah-mah-goo-chee, socialist colony and two vagabondish trips 70 per cent of the population) is only one tt 
Hirohito (Emperor)—hee-roh-hee-toh. to England in cattle boats did not prevent of the autonomous republics which go to 
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Stories of Stars who were not ‘‘born’’ but ‘‘made.’’ 


19 





No. 10. 


This three-letter man couldn’t make 
his high school team 


Five years ago, in high school, he was 
an athletic “failure.” He went out 
regularly for every sport. Just as regu- 
larly he was dropped from every squad. 

After high school, he went to a col- 
lege that had over a thousand students. 
Here athletic competition was much 
keener. And yet, last year, his third year 
there, he was playing varsity end on the 
football team, first base in baseball and 
left guard in basketball! 

He is one of the few three-letter men 
his college ever had. This year he is 
trying out for track, his fourth sport. 

He made himself a star because he 
trained to become a star. He realized 
that most good players aren’t just natu- 
r-!ly good players. In any sport you’ve 
got to know how to handle yourself well. 
You’ve got to have all your muscles 
working together and working for you. 

Few fellows are born with this abil- 
ity; anyone can acquire it. And it’s 
the secret of all athletic success. The 


key to it is footwork. Watch the“dubs” 
in any sport. They are the ones who 
trip and stumble and get all tangled 
up in their feet whenever they have a 
hard play to make. 

Train yourself in footwork. Not 
only during the season, but all year 
‘round. Star players do. And here’s 
something they’ve discovered: there’s 
just one best shoe for developing foot- 
work—the Shoe of Champions—Keds. 

Keds are designed by athletes for 
athletes. They have specially-com- 
pounded safety soles that make possible 
sudden stops and quick turns. 

Keds’ strong canvas tops give you 
sure support. With Keds you don’t 
need to be afraid of twists and sprains. 
And Keds’ famous insoles keep your 
feet cool and comfortable. 

The best shoe dealers in your town 
carry Keds. Ask for Keds by name. 
Only genuine Keds have the name 
“Keds” on the shoe. 


United States US) Rubber Company 


REG. U. 8S. PAT. OFF. 


GS ee p10 08 cartons 


Keds sell for $1.00, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75 
and up to $4.00. The more you pay, 
the more you get — but full value 
whatever you spend. 





Keds “‘Spring-Step” 


Asplendid basketball Shoe made on a new ortho- 
oodle last. Has heel cushion, arch cushion, anda 
shaped, felt-lined tongue. In white or suntan. 


Keds ‘‘Sprinter’’ 


A medium-priced Keds with a tan and black mot 
tled molded sole. In suntan duck with tan tim- 
mings and a white toe strip to offset scuffing. 
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What Is Happening at Washington 


The Bonus Bill 


B* the time this issue reaches the reader, 
the last session of the 71st Congress will 
have expired. As this is written but nine 
working days remain for Congress before 
March 4. Appropriation bills carrying the 
necessary funds for running the Govern- 
ment departments for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1932 have progressed very 
slowly until the last few days, when sud- 
denly the dam broke and the Treasury, 
Post Office, War, Navy, Interior, Agri- 
culture, and District of Columbia supply 
bills, most of which had already been 
passed by the House and were in various 
stages of conference, were adopted by the 
Senate and sent to the President. Only the 
Independent Offices and a second deficiency 
bill now stand in the way of adjourn- 
ment. Something like a billion dollars in 
appropriations was rushed through in the 
space of three days. 

Of controversial measures which for a 
time seemed likely to hold up the supply 
bills and force a special session, bonus 
legislation attracted most attention. The 
House Ways and Means Committee 
shunted aside more than 50 bills for cash 
payment of the compensation certificates, 
and reported favorably the bill of Repre- 
sentative Bacharach of New Jersey, one of 
the outstanding Republican leaders. It 
provided for raising the loan value of the 
certificates from the present 22%4 to 50 
per cent, and reducing the interest rate 
from 6. to 4% per cent. It applies, how- 
ever, to all veterans who want loans, 
whether or not they are in actual need 
from unemployment. If all veterans bor- 
rowed to the limit, the Government would 
have to pay out $1,720,000,000. But no 
one believes that they all will, and esti- 
mates of the bill’s cost run from $350,000,- 
000 to $1,200,000,000. To meet this the 
Treasury has on hand a sinking fund of 
$772,000,000, and Congress thinks that no 
special appropriation will be needed. Sec- 
retary Mellon opposed the bill to the last 
ditch, insisting that the Treasury could not 
stand the strain with a $350,000,000 deficit 
already staring it in the face. 

Congress was in no mood to argue, how- 
ever. It fears the votes of the Legion- 
naires, and even Speaker Longworth pro- 
nounced the bill “safe and sane.” The 
House passed the Bacharach bill by the 
big majority of 363 to 39, every Democrat 
and 212 Republicans voting for it. The 
Senate, by an almost equally wide margin, 
72 to 12, passed it promptly and sent it to 
the President. The haste was to get it to 
the White House before the 10-day period 
preceding the close of the session, after 
which the President could veto the bill by 
the “pocket” method, i. e., simply refuse 
to sign it without giving Congress time to 
reconsider. But by the time it reached 
him, the 10 days had already begun. The 
President's attitude, it was well known, 
was uncompromisingly opposed to such 
“raids on the Treasury,” as had been that 
of President Harding and Coolidge, who 
vetoed bonus bills before him. Mr. Hoover 
frankly notified Congress that he would 
return the bill with a veto message not 
later than the Thursday before adjourn- 
ment. To repass it over his veto will re- 





quire only 290 votes in the House and 58 
in the Senate (two thirds majorities), and 
the majorities for the bill were so much 
greater than this that Congress is ex- 
pected to override the veto with ease. 


Finis to Relief 


The compromise $20,000,000 drought re- 
lief loan fund agreed to by the President 
and the Senate Democratic leaders as part 
of the Interior Department appropriation 
bill was finally made law after a stormy 
six day battle in which the dwindling 
opposition, led by Senator Borah (Rep., 
Idaho) and Senator Barkley (Dem., Ky.) 
denounced the Administration for “saving 
its face” by dishonest wording. The main 
point of the argument was the fear of the 
minority that the ambiguous phrase “for 
further agricultural rehabilitation” would 
be interpreted no more liberally than pre- 
vious loan funds by the Department of 
Agriculture, which was empowered to dis- 
pense the “relief.” Under the terms of 
the law, no farmer without property which 
he can offer for security can secure a loan, 
and the applications are so hedged about 
with red tape and arbitrary restrictions 
that in one typical county only 22 out of 
5,500 farmers could borrow from the re- 
lief fund. The rest are dependent on the 
Red Cross, which is-supporting over a 
million persons at a cost of 42 cents each 
a week. 

The Senate passed a resolution to ask 
Secretary of Agriculture Hyde to explain 
if loans under the appropriation could be 
used by drought sufferers for food, cloth- 
ing, and medicine for themselves and 
families. The Secretary, on a speaking 
tour, telegraphed that there was no pro- 
hibition against the loans being used for 
food, and that it would be liberally inter- 
preted. This satisfied most of the Sen- 
ators, and the fund was finally passed by 
a 67-15 vote, and in the House by acclama- 
tion. The President quickly signed it. 

Thus the total now available for loans 
in the drought area is $65,000,000, as 
against the $60,000,000 which the Senate 





Joseph Angelo, World War hero, as he 
appeared, ke and hungry, before the 
gs 


Bonus committee 


originally proposed. This looks like a vic- 
tory for the Senate, but the President can 
point to the fact that none of it is to be 
paid out for cash relief, a principle he has 
been fighting for from the beginning. The 
adoption of the compromise is generally 
credited to Harvey C. Couch, an Arkansas 
public utilities capitalist, personal friend of 
Mr. Hoover, who is said to be a client of 
Senator Joseph T. Robinson’s law firm. 
Whatever the influence, Senators Robin- 
son and Caraway, the Arkansas Democrats, 
originally hot for extensive direct relief, 
surrendered to the President’s point of 
view and removed the chief* menace to 
avoiding an extra session. 

The Red Cross drought relief fund has 
had tough sledding and has not yet reached 
the $10,000,000 total set. No informed per- 
son believes that the sums so far available 
will be sufficient to take care of the de- 
mands that will be made upon them during 
the coming spring and summer with Con- 
gress not in session. Municipal and com- 
munity chest funds throughout the coun- 
try for the relief of unemployed workers 
are rapidly being exhausted, and _ social 
agencies everywhere report the most seri- 
ous conditions in their history. 


Muscle Shoals 


At long last Congress is in sight of 
final action on the Muscle Shoals question 
which has bedeviled American politics for 
more than ten years (Schol., Jan. 3). With 
the short session fast running out, the 
joint conference committee of the House 
and Senate which has long been dead- 
locked over the Norris bill for Govern- 
ment operation of the Shoals, finally 
agreed upon a compromise which is very 
much nearer to the Norris plan than to 
any of the alternatives proposed by the 
private operation advocates. As now 
framed, the bill provides for (1) Govern- 
ment operation of the power plants; (2) 
Government construction and operation of 
transmission lines from the dams_ to 
municipalities wishing to buy the power at 
low rates; (3) a board of three managers 
to be appointed by the President; (4) 
leasing of the nitrate plants to private 
companies within one year of enactment 
on 50-year leases, the lessee to receive 
preference on power produced, for nitrate 
manufacture, with an additional 15 per cent 
of power which he may use for other 
profit-making manufacturers (dyes, chem- 
icals, etc.) ; (5) construction of the Cove 
Creek Dam on the Clinch River, Tene 
nessee, at an additional cost of $37,500,000. 

The 15 per cent proposal was fought by 
Norris, but was finally accepted because 
no capitalist could be induced to under- 
take nitrate manufacture by the antiquated 
processes available at Muscle Shoals in 
competition with fertilizers now being pro- 
duced more cheaply elsewhere. If the 
nitrate plants cannot be leased within the 
year, they are to be operated by the Gov- 
ernment. 

The conference report was passed in the 
House of Representatives by 216 to 153, 
with parties dividing about equally, but 
with the Southern and Western Congress- 
men uniting to defeat the Easterners who 
denounced it as the “most socialistic legis- 
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lation Congress has ever passed.” It was 
expected to pass the Senate without trouble, 
as the majority of that body has con- 
sistently upheld the Norris plan. There 
is not the least doubt, however, that the 
President will veto it, and owing to the 
fact that it was not passed until after 
the 10-day period began, he may dispose 
of it by a pocket veto, as did President 
Coolidge three years ago. If he should 
return it to Congress within the present 
session, the House would undoubtedly sus- 
tain his veto. 


Russian Lumber Embargo 


Holding that convict labor is used in 
the production of lumber and pulpwood in 
four districts of northern European Russia 
(Schol., Feb. 21), the Treasury Depart- 
ment placed an embargo on the importa- 
tion of both products into the United 
States. A similar action was taken once 
before last year by the Treasury but was 
soon rescinded on account of lack of evi- 
dence. Customs Commissioner Frank 
Eble says new evidence of forced labor 
has now been presented, but does not make 
it public. The decision bars these prod- 
ucts from the region in question unless the 
importer is able to prove that only free 
labor has entered into their production 
and transportation, and puts burden of 
proof on him. Large importers of Russian 
lumber are planning a test of the ruling 
in the courts. The Soviet Government 
itself is confused and is wondering what 
kind of proof would be acceptable to the 
U. S. They admit that some lumber is 
produced by camps of exiled “kulaks,” but 
they claim that all so produced is kept for 
home consumption, and that it is only 
about 20 per cent of the total. There is 
also a hint in the Moscow press that Russia 
may make trade reprisals. Since Russia 
is the only foreign nation with which our 
export trade did not fall off during the 
depression year of 1930, and is still in- 
creasing, this might cause trouble. 

Secretary of Commerce Lamont has an- 
nounced that his Department “looks with 
favor” on the continuance of fair trade 
with Russia. There is a strong movement 
in Congress, however, led by Representa- 
tive Fish irt the House and Senator Oddie 
of Nevada in the Senate, to place a per- 
manent and complete embargo on all Rus- 
sian products. The whole Soviet industrial 
system is a colossal slavery, they believe, 
and all purchases of Russian products can 
only strengthen the Bolsheviks in the suc- 
cess of the Five Year Plan and bring 
nearer the day when Russia will dump 
enormous quantities of products on the 
world’s markets at prices we cannot match. 
The State Department, to prevent the ap- 
pearance of discriminating against Russia 
on the slave labor charge, has also started 
investigations into other countries which 
export suspected products, such as tobacco 
from sumatra, and rubber from Liberia. 


The Postal Service 

With the Post Office Department facing 
an estimated deficit of $100,000,000, which 
has been growing steadily larger every 
year, President Hoover will ask Congress 
to authorize a commission to investigate 
methods of putting the postal service on a 
paying basis. The failure of the Post 


Office to pay its way is not the fault of 





A group of drought sufferers in Arkansas making application for food at the o; th 
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Government inefficiency. It is simply the 
result of increasing costs, like any other 
business, with its income strictly limited 
by the rates of postage. Postal clerks have 
to live, like any body else. They have 
always been underpaid and overworked. 
Within the last month Congress passed 
and the President signed the Kendall Bill, 
which puts 150,000 post office clerks, car- 
riers and railway service men on a 44% 
hour week. Ina period of depression when 
the Government is urging private business 
to keep everybody on the job by shortening 
hours without reducing wages, it is only 
right that the Government should practice 
what it preaches. But it costs money. 

Another big item in causing the deficit is 
the enormous amount of mail, especially 
printed speeches, pamphlets, reports, seeds, 
etc., carried free under the postal frank of 
members of Congress and other Govern- 
ment officials. Congressmen use the frank 
chiefly for political purposes, and the priv- 
ilege is often badly abused. Yet Congress 
will do nothing to curtail its own priv- 
ilege. Still another trouble is that air mail 
routes operated by private aviation com- 
panies are costing too much. Postmaster 
General Brown recently warned a confer- 
ence of air executives that they would 
have to improve their service if they ex- 
pected the Government to continue subsidiz- 
ing them. They are not maintaining their 
schedules on time and are not trying to 
economize. Then too, parcel post, although 
it constitutes 60 per cent of the weight 
handled, brings in only 27 per cent of the 
revenue. The Postmaster General has 
urged recently increases in parcel post 
rates and in second class mail rates 
(periodicals), but they have not been ap- 
proved, 


Another phase of the postal service less 
creditable to its management is the corrup- 
tion that is alleged to exist in the renting 
of postoffice sites in cities that do not have 
federal buildings of their own. A Senate 
investigating committee, headed by Senator 
Blaine of Wisconsin, has been digging into 
this matter recently and has discovered un- 
pleasant evidence that buildings have beeri 
rented at exorbitant fentals from persons 
with prominent political friends at Wash- 
ington. It was charged that such prof- 





iteers had contributed large sums to the 
campaign funds of the Republican National 
Committee during the term of Postmaster 
General New, under the Coolidge Admin- 
istration. A grand jury investigation into 
a corrupt lease at St. Paul was said to 
have been hushed up under pressure from 
New and the late Secretary of War James 
W. Good. Mr. New and Mr. Brown both 
testified before the committee and denied 
all the charges. 


Out of Nicaragua 

American marines in Nicaragua will be 
reduced from 1500 to 500 in the next six 
months and will be withdrawn entirely 
after the Nicaraguan presidential election 
of 1932, which the U. S. is pledged to 
supervise, according to an announcement 
by Secretary Stimson. Thus will come to 
an end the latest occupation of the trouble- 
some republic which began during the 
Sacasa revolution of 1926, and has to date 
cost the lives of 42 American soldiers and 
several hundred native bandits. The 
occupation policy has been constantly un- 
der fire by Senators Borah and King who 
believe this country has no business inter- 
vening in independent Caribbean states. 
The withdrawal has been agreed to by 
President Moncada, who previously fa- 
vored the marines remaining. To do so, 
Nicaragua will have to enlarge its National 
Guard at its own expense, train native of- 
ficers (it has previously been officered by 
Americans), and develop a system of im- 
proved roads in the bandit-infested prov- 
ince of Nueva Segovia. 

In an address before the Council on For- 
eign Relations, New York, Mr. Stimson 
made a reasoned defense of his whole pol- 
icy of recognition of revolutionary govern- 
ments in Latin America. “The Monroe 
Doctrine,” he said, “was a declaration of 
the United States versus Europe—not of 
the United States versus Latin America.” 
The present administration has returned to 
the practice of Jefferson of recognizing the 
right of any nation to govern itself inter- 
nally as it pleases. The press of South 
America lauded the tone of the Secretary’s 
speech, but criticized him for avoiding ref- 
erence to our military intervention in 
Nicaragua and Haiti. 
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i SPAIN.—For generations the most 

autocratic of remaining European 
monarchies, Spain today is passing 
through a crisis which may end either in 
a limited constitutional monarchy or in 
a whirlwind of revolution and a socialist 
republic. The present unstable situation 
began in 1923 when King Alfonso XIII 
dissolved the Cortes (Parliament) origi- 
nally established under the Constitution 
of 1876, and installed General Primo de 
Rivera as a military dictator. Through- 
out the six years of Primo’s regime, as 
well as that of his successor, General 
Damaso Berenguer, who became Premier 
early in 1930, constitutional government 
was suspended and a hand-picked’ Na- 
tional Assembly “advised” the Dictator. 
The abortive revolts of last December, 
when mutinous regiments in the north 
were crushed and the flyer, Major 
Franco, failed in his aerial thrust at 
Madrid, showed how the all-powerful 
army seethed with discontent. 

The King is still the central figure in 
this melee. Born already a king in 1886 
after the death of his father, Alfonso 
has kept alive medieval ideas of authority 
and pageantry, though his _ personal 
habits are democratic. That he has brains 
and courage of a high degree has been 
abundantly demonstrated. An _ expert 
politician, he has skillfully manipulated 
personalities, but many of his former 
supporters have begun to doubt the wis- 
dom of his policies, and some, like the 
influential Count de Romanones, have 
urged his abdication in favor of some 
other member of the Bourbon dynasty. 

On February 8 the King issued a royal 
decree restoring the Constitution of 1876 
with its guarantees of free speech, free 
press, and free assembly. It called elec- 
tions for a new Cortes, the Chamber of 


Deputies on March 1 and the Senate on 
March 15, and announced that the King 
would preside in person at the opening 
of the Cortes on March 25. It referred 
to many “grave problems” facing the 
country, including the need for labor re- 
forms and changes in the Constitution. 
This was believed to be an effort to in- 
duce the Socialists and Republican groups 
to take part in the elections. All parties 
except the out-and-out monarchists have 
threatened to abstain from voting because 
they believed the Government would con- 
trol the elections by armed force in favor 
of reaction. 

Leaders of the principal monarchist 
party, the Liberal, including Romanones, 
the Marquis of Alhucemas (Premier when 
Primo first seized power), Melquiades Al- 
varez, head of the so-called “Reformist” 
group, and Santiago Alba, an exile in 
Paris, as well as Francisco Cambo, a 
wealthy industrialist and head of the 
Catalonian independence party, served 
notice on Berenguer that they would par- 
ticipate in elections only if the Cortes 
should have power to call a constitutional 
convention to limit the powers of the 
King. Whereupon Berenguer and his cab- 
inet resigned, and the King signed a new 
decree, suspending the elections he had 
just called. . 

Then Alfonso took the daring and un- 
expected step of asking Jose Sanchez 
Guerra to form a cabinet. Guerra, now 
an old man, leader of the left-wing Con- 
stitutionalist group with a strong leaning 
toward republicanism, was once Premier 
under Alfonso’s mother, Maria Cristina, 
and two years ago led an unsuccessful 
plot against the dictatorship for which 
he served a prison term. His party de- 
manded an immediate constituent Cortes, 
a cabinet with the Republican and Soci- 





alist leaders represented, most of whom 
are now in prison, and a “vacation” for 
the King until the Cortes should decide 
whether the future government should 
be a republic or a monarchy. To such 
a pass was Alfonso reduced that he 
agreed to these proposals. But when 
Guerra presented his list of ministers 
to the King, Alfonso objected to some of 
the former rebels in the group and Guerra 
stepped out of the picture. 

Meantime the monarchists had been 
busy and induced the King to right 
about face and form a new royalist cab- 
inet. More parleying, and finally Alfonso 
called upon a close personal friend, Juan 
Bautista Aznar, Chief Admiral of the 
Navy, who has taken no part in politics, 
but is popular with the public. Aznar’s 
new cabinet contains Count de Roma- 
nones, leader of the Liberals, as Foreign 
Minister; Count de Bugallal, leader of 
the Conservatives, as Minister of Econ- 
omy; and General Berenguer, the late 
Premier himself, as Minister of War. 
The slogan of the new cabinet is “Back 
to normalcy.” It decided to call off re- 
pressive measures and release thousands 
of imprisoned Republicans; to hold mu- 
nicipal and district elections now, and 
parliamentary elections “as soon as pos- 
sible;” to strengthen the value of the 
peseta; eventually to call a constituent 
convention, but with no power to declare 
a republic; and to grant administrative 
independence for Catalonia. 

If Admiral Aznar can carry out this 
program, Alfonso has a fighting chance 
to hold his throne. But the Left parties 
are resentful, the powerful socialistic 
trade unions are all set to declare a 
nation-wide general strike, and the Re- 
publicans will not permanently accept a 
lukewarm monarchist program. 
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ENGLAND.—Philip Snowden, La- 
bor’s crippled but fighting Chancel- 
jor of the Exchequer, thrilled Britain once 
again as he did last year when he defied 
the Powers at the Hague, by two sen- 
sational speeches in the House of Com- 
mons. The occasion was charges by the 
Conservatives of “gross extravagance” in 
his handling of the country’s finances. 
Snowden flared up. The Government is in 
a serious way, he said. It faces a deficit 
of $150,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
March 31, exclusive of more than $350,- 
000,000 which it has already borrowed 
from funds of the National Debt Com- 
mission, which must somehow eventually 
be repaid. This debt is due to the rapid 
increase in insurance payments to the un- 
employed during the present economic 
collapse. In normal times the unemploy- 
ment insurance fund is made up from 
three-sided contributions for each worker, 
14 cents weekly from the employee, 15 
cents from the Government, and 16 cents 
from the employers. But today there are 
2,624,236 unemployed in England, over 
a million more than last year and growing 
at the rate of 30,000 a week. Many thou- 
sands of these are young men who have 
never had jobs at all. And other thou- 
sands had worked only a short time be- 
fore the depression hit them. To relieve 
this class, the Government established 
“transitional benefits,” all of which had 
to be paid by the state, and which are in 
fact a pauper’s dole in the worst sense. 
In 1928 the Government’s contribution 
to the whole fund was only $58,000,000. 
This year it will go over $275,000,000, of 
which $200,000,000 is “transitional” and 
$75,000,000 “ordinary.” No wonder Mr. 
Snowden is worried about his budget. 

In the face of these and other serious 
conditions, said the Chancellor, “drastic 
and disagreeable measures will have to 
be taken. . . . Schemes involving heavy 
expenditure, however desirable, will have 
to wait until prosperity returns.” Most 
of this broadside was fired at the left- 
wing Laborites from Glasgow, led by 
Maxton and Wheatley, who have de- 
manded steadily increasing sums for the 
unemployed and for other humanitarian 
purposes. The spectacle of the Socialist 
watchdog of the treasury demanding a 
halt in spending, and even drastic cuts, 
aroused the radicals to fury. A Conserv- 
ative motion of no confidence was voted 
down, and a Liberal proposal for a budget 
commission was passed with only 21 dis- 
senting votes, all of them from the Labor 
extremists. 

In another blast Snowden denounced 
“those who were responsible” for the 
contracting of the British war debts and 
the way they were spent. This sweeping 
phrase seemed to include both Stanley 
Baldwin, who negotiated the debt settle- 
ment with the U. S., Lloyd George, who 
spent most of the money during the war, 
and Winston Churchill, who left his suc- 
cessor in the Exchequer an $80,000,000 
deficit. 

David Lloyd George, ruddy, vigorous 
68-year-old Liberal boss, played a canny 
game. He espoused some Labor schemes 
with such effusiveness that many believe 
he is trying to maneuvre himself into the 
Socialistic party and wrest its leadership 
from MacDonald. A Liberal resolution 
calling in vague terms for “far-reaching 











measures of national development to al- 
leviate unemployment” was carried in the 
House without division. This is supposed 
to apply to public works, highways, land 
reclamation, etc., financed by public loans. 
A radical agricultural marketing bill pro- 
posed by the Government also had the 
support of the Liberals. It would compel 
all farmers to enter cooperative groups 
as against the voluntary feature of the 
American farm law. Despite all threats 
of economic disaster, however, the Com- 
mons, on the plea of Minister of Labor 
“Saint Maggie” Bondfield, voted the Gov- 
ernment power to borrow an additional 
$100,000,000 for the jobless, most of it 
for “transitional setmaceall 
3 INDIA.—Two men chatting togeth- 
er informally in the shadow of In- 
dia’s great new capital buildings at Delhi 
may open the way to a final settlement of 
the great problem of dominion government 
for India. They are the British Viceroy, 
Lord Irwin, and Mahatma Gandhi, great 
leader of the Congress party. Since the 
return of the Indian delegation from Lon- 
don, both sides have been flirting with 
the idea of a truce. Gandhi, after con- 
sulting with the moderate leaders, Sir 
Tej Sapru, M. R. Jayakar, and Srinivasa 
Sastri, wrote to Lord Irwin requesting a 
personal conference. It was quickly ar- 
ranged that the Mahatma should come 
to the capital, and for three successive 
days the leaders talked face to face. As 
this is written, the conversations have 
been interrupted to allow Gandhi to con- 
sult his lieutenants, but a general atmos- 
phere of optimism pervades India. 

The Viceroy intimated his willingness 
to grant three of the demands which 
Gandhi had laid down, in return for ces- 
sation of the civil disobedience campaign: 
—release of all political prisoners, lifting 
of the ban on activities of the All-India 
Congress, and an impartial inquiry into 
cases of police brutality which the Na- 
tionalists have charged. As to ending 
of the salt tax, the Viceroy said he was 
powerless to act, as it could only be re- 
pealed by the Legislature. Both sides 
are tired of fighting, and there is reason 
to believe that Gandhi fears a prolonga- 


tion of the struggle. 

4 PALESTINE.—For four months 
the Jews of the world have been 

saying almost as one man that “perfidious 

Albion” betrayed them when Lord Pass- 
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field (the former Sydney Webb), Co- 
lonial Minister of the Labor Government, 
issued his famous “White Paper” plac- 
ing restrictions on Zionist activities for a 
Jewish National Homeland in Palestine 
in apparent violation of the so-called Bal- 
four Declaration on which the Zionists 
relied. (In an early issue The Scholastic 
will publish a comprehensive debate on 
this whole problem, prepared by repre- 
sentatives of both the Jewish and Arab 
sides.) 

Now comes Premier Ramsay MacDon- 
ald, the great conciliator, and in a letter 
to Dr. Chaim Weizmann, who resigned 
from the presidency of the Zionist Or- 
ganization in protest, materially modifies, 
if not completely reverses, the Passfield 
stand. The Gospel according to Passfield 
held that Jewish immigration into Pales- 
tine must be held down with regard to 
Arab and Jewish unemployment there. 
MacDonald restores the former principle 
of “immigration according to the absorp- 
tive capacity of the country.” Another im- 
portant concession is “the right of Jews 
to a share of employment on _ public 
works commensurate with the Jewish 
contribution to public revenues,” instead 
of on the basis of population, which 
would leave the Jews in a 4-to-1 minority 
with the Arabs. 

Lord Passfield proposed to settle “land- 
less Arabs” before more land in Pales- 
tine could be sold to Jews. The Mac- 
Donald statement practically removes all 
restrictions on land purchases by Jews. 


GERMANY.—Threats of an opposi- 

tion or “rump” parliament have in- 
creased the critical tension of affairs in 
the German Government. The 107 Fas- 
cists, brown-shirted followers of Adolf 
Hitler, and the 41 Nationalists of Dr. 
Alfred Hugenberg, who together consti- 
tute the jingoistic Right Wing of the 
Reichstag, walked out of a recent session 
shouting they would not return until the 
Government adopted a more patriotic 
foreign policy. It was rumored that they 
would meet at Weimar, where the Con- 
stitution of the German Republic was 
written. The revolt of the extremists 
came after the Reichstag had voted to 
reform the house rules to curtail unlim- 
ited debate and prevent obstruction by 
the minority. The “Nazis” and Com- 
munists have tried in every way to delay 
and prevent action, howling down and 
hissing speakers, leaving the hall to pre- 
vent a quorum. 

The Bruening Government, however, 
loyal to the Young Plan and the League 
of Nations, still has the support of the 
Center parties and the Social Democrats. 
“No-confidence” motions by the three ex- 
tremist parties were voted down, and 
Bruening, with a safe majority of about 
75, has insisted that the Reichstag must 
pass the distasteful economy budget 
which he has prepared. 


FINLAND.—The conflict between 
peasant conservatives and city rad- 
icals which culminated in the electoral 
triumph of the Lapuan fascisti under Vih- 
tori Kosola last October (Schol., Nov. 1) 
reéchoed last fortnight when Premier Pehr 
E. Svinhufvud, supported by the Lapuans, 
was elected president for a six-year term 
(Continued on next page) 
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The Scholastic 


CARTOON DRAWING CONTEST No. 4 





First Prize ($5): Herbert 
Walker, Ypsilanti (Mich.) 
High School 

Second Prize ($3): Henry 
McKee, Atlantic City (N. 
J.) High School. 

Third Prize ($1): Charles 
A. Rudy, Martinsburg (W. 
Va.) High School, 

Honorable Mention: Jo- 





seph Batinovich, McCly- 
monds High School, Oak- 
land, Cal.; William Desser, 
Troy (N. Y.) High School; 
Edward Muszynski, East 
Rutherford (N. J.) High 
School; Bob Pearson, Lash 
Senior High School, Zanes- 
ville, Ohio; Bill Reid, 
Barnesville (Ohio) High 
School; Charles Vance, Des- 
loge (Mo.) Junior High 
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SECOND PRIZE: “Beginning to Leak” 
By Henry McKee, Atlantic City (N. J.) H.S. 








World Happenings 
(Concluded from page 23) 
to succeed Dr. Lauri K. Relander. The 
candidate of the Left parties was Prof. 
Kaarlo J. Stahlberg, who was the first 
president of the Finnish republic after 
the war for independence from Red Rus- 
sia. The Finnish president is elected by 
an Electoral College of 300 chosen by 
popular vote. Svinhufvud’s victory was 
a narrow one, 151 to 149, but probably 
represents the majority sentiment of the 
country, as he was supported by the Na- 
tional Union (conservative) party as well 
as the Lapuans. He has been in public 
life from the beginning and was, in fact, 
practically dictator during 1918. 


7 JAPAN.—Although the London 

Naval Treaty was ratified by the 
Japanese Privy Council last summer and 
signed by Emperor Hirohito, it has never 
been popular with the Japanese public. 
The man in the street believes that Japan 
was forced by the British and Americans 





FIRST PRIZE: «It’s a Problem” 
By Herbert Walker, Ypsilanti (Mich.) H. S. 


Cartoons submitted for this contest must 
be drawn in ink on paper not less than 
5x7 inches in size. They must interpret 
some important subject of national or in- 
ternational current events. They must 
bear your name, school, address, and teach- 
er’s name. The closing date of Contest 
No. 5 will be April 4th. Address Cartoon 
Editor, The Scholastic, Wabash Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 








into accepting a humiliating compromise, 
when she was given a 60 per cent ratio 
on capital ships instead of the 70 she had 
demanded. The existing Japanese Gov- 
ernment, representing the Minseito Party, 
has loyally defended the treaty, however, 
against the opposition, or Seiyukai. Baron 
Shidehara, Foreign Minister, who has 
been acting Prime Minister since the at- 
tempted assassination of Premier Hama- 
guchi, recently answered criticisms in the 
Diet by saying that the treaty had been 
signed by the Emperor, and that this was 
proof enough that it did not endanger 
Japanese security. To a Japanese, mem- 
tion of the Imperial “Son of Heaven” as 
taking sides in politics is equivalent to 
blasphemy. A roar of protest went up. 
A hot-headed Seiyukai flourished a dag- 
ger in an anteroom, and in a trice a dozen 
legislators were injured in a battle royal. 
Shidehara apologized for his “slip of the 
tongue.” 


~ CANADA.—The Earl of Bessbor- 

ough, an Irish peer, and an out- 
standing figure in British business, has 
been appointed by King George Governor 
General of Canada, succeeding Lord Will- 
ingdon, the new Viceroy of India. The 
appointment did not follow the precedent 
set by Australia in demanding a native- 
born governor, but it is satisfactory to 
the Canadian Government and people. 
Lord Bessborough has served in Parlia- 
ment, and his wife is a French woman, 
which will be a popular feature with the 
large French Canadian population in 
the province of Quebec. 
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School Banks 


(Continued from page 17) 

“The one great plague afflicting school 
savings is that familiar to banks doing a 
savings business everywhere—that of too 
great withdrawals. If it is not conquered 
there is grave danger that it may destroy 
the whole fabric of school savings.” 

Have the supporters of school savings 
any proof to show that the money accumu- 
lated by students is more wisely spent in 
total than it would have been in bits? Ob- 
viously there is no point in saving nickels 
and dimes by abstaining from useless nov- 
elties oniy to spend the amount saved for 
a five or ten dollar novelty. 


The opponents of compulsory school 
savings have no argument against teaching 
of thrift, wise spending, and related sub- 
jects. Can not this be done, quite as well, 
without the offensive compulsion, and even 
without school savings? This raises the 
point of whether there can be thrift where 
there is no income to practice it on. Some 
students are given allowances by their 
parents. This is not earned, however, so 
how can something be saved from it? It’s 
all a gift. And most students who work 
while in school need the little money they 
make to keep them in books, clothes, and 
other supplies that school requires. The 
thousands of students not included in these 
two classifications get their bank money 
from their parents especially for the pur- 
pose of saving it. It is the parents who 
are getting whatever practice in thrift 
there may be. 


There is a fourth general objection. It 
was stated by Henry Ford several years 
ago. The point is: For many students it 
is not wise to save while in school. Ford 
said, as given in the New York Times: 


(6) 


“No successful boy ever saved any 
money. They spent it as fast as they got 
it for things to improve themselves.” He 
recalled that Thomas A. Edison, his close 
personal friend, never had any money 
until he got so much he couldn't spend it. 
Ford answered the question of what the 
successful boy, or girl, does with his 
money, in a later statement: (7) “Invest 
in yourself until you are forty. It is time 
enough to save when you can earn more 
than you can spend wisely. But you will 
never get to that point by saving.” 

To say that every student in school 
should save means to deny opportunities 
in many cases for wise investments for 
self-improvement. Men like Ford think the 
student should invest his money in devel- 
oping abilities and tastes that will later 
pay greater dividends than cash savings. 
For a statement of the point of view of 
the person who believes in living without 
the burden of saving see “In Defense 
of the Spendthrift,” in the Outlook, April, 
1930, (8). For a discussion of extensive 
savings as a disturbing factor in economics, 
you will find “Riotous Saving,” in the 
Atlantic Monthly, November, 1930, (9) 
very helpful. It is written by William 
Trufant Foster, Director of the Pollak 
Foundation for Economic Research, one- 
time college president, and Waddill Catch- 
ings, a New York banker who has pub- 
lished with Mr. Foster several books on 
economic subjects. 

There is a fifth general objection to 
compulsory school savings; school savings 


‘are unnecessary. Almost any savings bank 


in the country will open an account with 
the deposit of a dollar. Students can get 
from their local depository a small bank 
in which to save pennies and other coins. 
When this is filled it can be taken to the 
bank and credited on the pass book. Not 
only does this eliminate the time wasted 
in the school, but it has the decided ad- 
vantage of giving the student a direct con- 
tact with a bank. It gives the student a 
greater feeling of achievement, and estab- 
lishes for him a connection he will carry 
on after he leaves school. 


Negative Discussion 

Now, after you’ve seen what case may 
be made against compulsory school sav- 
ings, you will want to see what can be 
done for the negative. Two booklets is- 
sued by the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, A History of School Banking and 
School Savings (10) give the fundamen- 
tal reasons for school savings. In answer 
to the first objection of the Affirmative, 
that compulsory savings causes many peo- 
ple to suffer, you will want to see an 
article in the second booklet called “How 
Can They Save?—They Are So Poor.” 
This is written by Ida Carlson of Minne- 
apolis. Miss Carlson suggests here that 
the teaching of saving is the only way 
to prevent people from getting so poor 
they can't save. In answer to the second 
objection, malpractices of students and 
teachers such as pooling deposits to pro- 
vide for students who can’t save, try your 
originality. I don’t think you will find 
much written about this. Look over the 
annual reports of banks, mentioned above, 
and decide: if there are many students in 
school who could not save, if they wanted 
to, an amount equal to the average indi- 
vidual deposits in the schools listed. 

For discussions on thrift and the rela- 
tion of saving, Benjamin Franklin’s Auto- 
biography has been a source of material 
for many years. The American Society for 
Thrift (see bibliography for address) 
publishes a book. Thrift Education, (11) 
which gives an outline of how thrift can 
be taught in the schools in relation to sav- 
ings. For other books on the general sub- 
ject of thrift you will find the. ones listed 
at the end of this article very helpful. 

The Negative can agree, at the start, 
that it does not favor any ruthless meth- 
ods of compulsion, such as standing in 
corners, or printing in the school paper 
names of students who ruin what might be 
a perfect school record: In schools where 
such brutal methods are practiced, the 
negative suggests a note to the principal 
or superintendent of schools. Such acts 
will be stopped rather suddenly if parents 
protest. Our first point for the Negative 
will be then: Compulsory school savings 
causes no hardships on the students. Most 
schools permit a penny a week deposit, 
which causes no one to suffer. In school 
savings banks the emphasis always is upon 
the number of depositors and the regular- 
ity of deposits, and never on the amount 
of deposits. 

Why should students be encouraged to 
save? Here is the second point for the 
Negative: Saving is essential in a society 
such as ours. Sickness and unemploy- 
ment are bound to affect almost every 
person in the course of his lifetime, and 
then the only support he has is what he 
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may have put away for such an emergency. 
The purpose of systematic saving is not 
to build up a fortune, as many people seem 
to think, but rather to lay something away 
for old age, or other contingencies men- 
tioned. Andrew Carnegie recognized the 
primary purpose of saving when he said 
“It is not the aim of thrift nor the duty 
of men to acquire millions, .. Expense should 
always be less than income.... Asa rule you 
will find that the saving man is a temperate 
man, a good husband and father, a peace- 
ful, law-abiding citizen. . . ” (12). The 
purpose of saving in schools is to incul- 
cate habits of saving that students, when 
grown up, may carry with them. And al- 
though saving will not amass a fortune, 
savings compounded semi-annually will 
assure money enough for most emergen- 
cies. $10.00 a week. for ten years will 
total $6,380.47, enough to take care of a 
good many troubles. 

For an answer to Henry Ford’s state- 
ment, quoted by the Affirmative, see the 
New Republic. (13). 

If saving is necessary, then the habit 
should be learned as early as possible. 
Point three: The school is the logical place 
to learn systematic saving. Once students 
are out of school it is very easy to spend 
without any thought of saving. The stu- 
dent who has learned the essentials of 
saving in school will have a good start in 
life, if only in habit. Thousands of people 
have continued savings accounts in the 
banks that sponsored their school savings 
plan, people who might never have thought 
of saving had it not been for early train- 
ing. 

School savings is good in another way: 
It is a basis for the teaching of thrift. 
The student who ordinarily would spend 
his nickels for chocolate bars or trick 
novelties such as rubber peanuts, at the 
corner store, is encouraged -to save small 
change for a bicycle, or an experimenial 


(Continued on page 27) 
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The Scholastic 


A Self-Made Track Star 


By Rosert Harron 
Scholastic Sports Editor 


FEW months ago, on the subject of 

football, I wrote in The Scholastic 
of the short stride which separates high 
school and intercollegiate competition in 
the case of the normal boy if the early 
fundamentals of the sport have been prop- 
erly learned. During the winter, my du- 
ties asa writer on amateur sports bring 
me into close touch with indoor track and 
field activities, and I want to tell Scholastic 
readers this month of the great perform- 
ance I was privileged to watch just a few 
days ago, a performance that proved more 
than ever the value of learning your fun- 
damentals and building upon them with 
what natural ability you may possess. 

It was an eighteen-year-old boy, George 
Spitz of Flushing, Long Island, who taught 
me this lesson anew. With about 15,000 
other persons gathered in great Madison 
Square Garden in New York, I saw young 
Spitz establish a new world’s record for 
the indoor running high jump. The new 
record is six feet, seven inches, and Spitz’s 
manner of winning it was the most dra- 
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matic incident I have viewed in many years. 

Spitz is now a freshman at New York 
University. At Flushing High School, 
near New Yerk, where he prepared for col- 
lege, there is no track coach and track is 
not a featured sport. As a matter of fact, 
the school has no track on which the boys 
may train during the winter. The sprint- 
ers get their training by running in the 
long main hall of the school. In the other 
events, the boys shift for themselves until 
the weather permits them to go outdoors. 

It was not until he was a sophomore at 
Flushing that George went out for sports. 
He tried sprinting first, but one afternoon 
turned to the high jump for diversion and 
found that he liked it. Still, there was no 
coach to show him how to jump and the 
high jump, as every track student will 
testify, is one of the most highly technical 
events on the entire program. 

Spitz, however, went to work. With the 
aid of his father, he built a home-made 
jumping standard and landing pit in his 
backyard. There, on spring and stmmer 
evenings, he practiced his jumping while 
his father looked on and offered sugges- 
tions, although the elder Spitz never had 
been a jumper. But the boy gradually de- 
veloped a technique of his own, ard in the 
spring of 1928 he entered the novice event 
of the Public Schools Athletic League in 
New York and won at a height of five feet, 
eight inches. That was encouraging, and 
he entered the city championships later in 
the same season. In a downpour of rain, 
he tied with two other boys at five feet, 
eleven inches. Because of the bad weather, 
the jump-off for first place was postponed 
for a day. The next day, Spitz won the 
jump-off and championship with a leap of 
six feet. His steady improvement contin- 
ued and last spring, in winning the New 
Yokr scholastic indoor championship, Spitz 
jumped six feet, four and one-half inches, 
his best mark in high school. 

Entering New York University, this 
self-coached young man, who had devel- 
oped by now a perfection in fundamentals 
and technique, resumed training this win- 
ter. Early in February, in practice, he 
jumped six feet, five inches, the best he 
had ever done. He was preparing for the 
Millrose A. A. Games in Madison Square 
Garden, and he knew that in that meet he 
would be forced to meet Harold Osborn 
the thirty-three-year-old veteran who held 
the world’s indoor record at six feet six 
and three-quarters inches and who still 
holds the world’s outdoor record at six 
feet, eight and one-quarter inches, as well 
as Anton Burg of the Illinois Athletic 
Club, holder of both indoor and outdoor 
national championships, and several other 
veteran stars. 

But the boy’s confidence in his own 
training and technique never faltered, and 
the 15,000 spectators looked on and mar- 
velled as the contest in the Garden nar- 
rowed down to the veteran Osborn and the 
youthful Spitz, one,'a college teacher, and 
the other just out of the schoolboy ranks. 

Both cleared six feet, six inches and no 
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others in the field could match that. For 
Osborn, six feet, six inches was an old 
story. He had jumped that high more than 
fifty times before in competition. But for 
Spitz, this was the first jump of his life 
at that height. 

But still he was not through. The offi- 
cials put the bar at six feet, seven inches, 
higher than any man has ever jumped be- 
fore indoors. Osborn, the veteran, and 
Spitz, the youngster, squared off for the 
attempt. Both missed on their first trial. 
Again Osborn tried and again he missed. 
Once more, Spitz poised on the runway, 
began slowly to run, approached the bar 
in his circling run-up, gathered himself 
and leaped into the air with his triple 
scissors kick. He turned ever so slightly 
in mid-air, then landed on the big mat on 
the other side and looked up. The bar was 
still in place. It was not even trembling. 
He had not touched it. He had jumped 
higher than any man had ever jumped be- 
fore from a board take-off. And the at- 
tempt had been made literally thousands 
and thousands of times. 

“It was the greatest, most legitimate, 
record-breaking jump I ever saw,” Lawson 
Robertson, coach of the United States 
Olympic team, told me a few minutes later. 

“The boy has taught himself, slowly and 
soundly, until he has developed the perfect 
jumping technique,” said Emil von Elling, 
the track mentor at New York University. 
“I shall certainly not try to coach him now. 
To do so might spoil his form.” 

I thought that this story might prove 
interesting to Scholastic readers, especially 
in the smaller high schools where the boys 
may not have first-class gymnasium equip- 
ment or perhaps have no coach. The ex- 
perience of George Spitz seems to me to 
prove that first-class equipment and first- 
class coaching are not the only things that 
count. The absence of both may be coun- 
teracted by a willingness to learn and the 
ability to concentrate on fundamentals. 
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Dr.. C. G. ABBOT 


reading the pyrheliometer which meas- 
ures the total radiation received from 
the sun 


THE SUN AND THE 
WEATHER 


HANGES in the sun’s radiation change 

the weather on earth. This conclu- 
sion was recently announced by Dr. C. G. 
Abbot, secretary of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution. The discovery is important be- 
cause it is contrary to prevailing theories 
about the weather and because it means 
that by observing the sun, meteorologists 
may be able to foretell the weather weeks, 
months and perhaps years in advance. 


ALPHABET WRITING 
VERY OLD 


CHOLARS among the Canaanites, who 

held the Promised Land before the 
Children of Israel appeared to claim it, 
had to learn their “A B C’s.” The letters 
were not the same shape as ours, to be 
sure, but they were used in writing in 
much the same way. This is the belief 
of Prof. Romain Butin, of the Catholic 
University of America, who found three 
letters cut into a broken scrap of pottery 
jar from the ancient Canaanite royal city 
of Gezer. The fragment of pottery has 
been judged by experts to date from prob- 
ably the nineteenth century before Christ. 


NEW SPEED FILM 


HOSE who photograph the stars of 

Hollywood are profiting now by a dis- 
covery made to aid another branch of the 
profession—the photographers who use as 
subjects the stars in the heavens. When 
an astronomer finds that a star is too faint 
to photograph, he must do one of two 
things. Either he must find a larger, more 
powerful telescope, or he must improve his 
photographic plates so that they will make 
an effective exposure with less light. This 
improvement in photographic plates has 
been made and has also been applied to 
motion picture film. The new film is de- 





EST-TUBES and TELESCOPE 


A Budget of News from the Trail-Blazers of Science Prepared Exclu- 
sively for The Scholastic by Science Service, Washington, D.C. 


scribed by photographic experts as “the 
greatest advance in motion picture mate- 
rials since the introduction of panchro- 
matic film eighteen years ago.” Camera 
men in Hollywood will now be able to 
“stop down” their lenses and get increased 
depth of focus which will allow the 
actors to move around with less fear of 
getting out of focus. 


School Banks 


(Continued from page 25) 


radio set. Although there is no guaranty 
that a depositor will not spend his ac- 
cumulated savings unwisely, it seems 
logical that ten dollars will be spent more 
wisely than a hundred dimes. 

If these four points for school savings 
are true, the value of compulsion can be 
proved without much trouble. Unless there 
is some method of gentle compulsion in 
schools the students who are most in need 
of training in saving will escape without 
it. Many parents open accounts for their 
children before they attend school. But 
many parents not only fail to teach their 
children habits of systematic saving but 
have no savings accounts themselves. To 
see that everyone has the opportunity of 
learning the value and the pleasure of 
saving regularly, compulsory school sav- 
ings should be encouraged everywhere. 
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Young Axelbrod 


(Continued from page 15) 

Knute had heard that the professor who 
was the idol of the college had berated 
the too-earnest lads in his Browning class, 
and insisted that they read Alice in Won- 
derland. Knute floundered dustily about 
in a second-hand book-shop till he found 
an Alice, and he brought it home to read 


over his lunch of a hot-dog sandwich. * 


Something in the grave absurdity of the 
book appealed to him, and he was chuck- 
ling over it when Ray Gribble came into 
the room and glanced at the reader. 

“Huh!” said Mr. Gribble. 

“That’s a fine, funny book,” said Knute. 

“Huh! Alice in Wonderland! “T’ve 
heard of it. Silly nonsense. Why don’t 
you read something really fine, like 
Shakespeare or ‘Paradise Lost?’” 

“Vell——” said Knute, but that was all 
he could find to say. 

With Ray Gribble’s glassy eye on him, 
he could no longer roll and roar with the 
book. He wondered if indeed he ought 
not to be reading Milton’s pompous an- 
thropological misconceptions. He went un- 
happily out to an early history class, ably 
conducted by Blevins, Ph. D. Knute ad- 
mired Blevins, Ph. D. He was so tubbed 
and eye-glassed and terribly right. But 
most of Blevins’s lambs did not like Blev- 
ins. They said he was a “crank.” They 
read newspapers in his class and covertly 
kicked one another. 

In the smug, plastered classroom, his 
arm leaning heavily on the broad tablet- 
arm of his chair, Knute tried not to miss 
one of Blevins’s sardonic proofs that the 
correct date of the second marriage of 
Themistocles was two years and seven days 
later than the date assigned by the illiter- 
‘ate ass, Brutari of Padua. Knute admired 
young Blevins’s performance, and he felt 
virtuous in application to these hard, un- 
nonsensical facts. 

He became aware that certain lewd fel- 
lows of the lesser sort were playing poker 
just behind him. His prairie-trained ear 
caught whispers of “Two to dole,” and 
“Raise you two beans.” Knute revolved, 
and frowned upon these mockers of sound 
learning. As he turned back he was aware 
that the offenders were chuckling, and con- 
tinuing their game. He saw that Blevins, 
Ph. D., perceived that something was 
wrong; he frowned, but he said nothing. 
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Knute sat in meditation. He saw Blevins 
as merely a boy. He was sorry for him. 
He would do the boy a good turn. 

When class was over he hung about 
Blevins’s desk till the other students had 
clattered out. He rumbled: “Say, Pro- 
fessor, you’re a fine fellow. I do some- 
thing for you. If any of the boys make 
themselves a nuisance, you yust call on 
me, and I spank the son of a guns.” 

Blevins, Ph. D., spake in a manner of 
culture and nastiness: “Thanks so much, 
Axelbrod, but I don’t fancy that will ever 
be necessary. I am supposed to be a rea- 
sonably good disciplinarian. Good day. 
Oh, one moment. There’s something I’ve 
been wishing to speak to you about. I 
do wish you wouldn't try quite so hard to 
show Off whenever I call on you during 
quizzes. You answer at such needless 
length, and you smile as though there were 
something highly amusing about me. I’m 
quite willing to have you regard me as a 
humorous figure, privately, but there are 
certain classroom conventions, you know, 
certain little conventions.” 

“Wy, Professor!” wailed Knute. “I 
never make fun of you! I didn’t know I 
smile. If I do, I guess it’s yust because 
I am so glad when my stupid old head 
gets the lesson good.” 

“Well, well, that’s very gratifying, I’m 
sure. And if you will be a little more 
careful——” 

Blevins, Ph. D., smiled a toothy, frozen 
smile, and trotted off to the Graduates’ 
Club, to be witty about old Knute and 
his way of saying “yust,” while in the 
deserted classroom Knute sat chill, an old 
man and doomed. Through the windows 
came the light of Indian summer; clean, 
boyish cries rose from the campus. 

Calmed by the liquid autumn gold that 
flowed through the streets, he walked out 
Whitney Avenue toward the butte-like hill 
of East Rock. He observed the caress 
of the light upon the scarped rock, heard 
the delicate music of leaves, breathed in 
air pregnant with tales of old New Eng- 
land. He exulted: “I could write poetry 
now if I yust—if I yust could write 
poetry !” 

He climbed to the top of East Rock, 
whence he could see the Yale buildings 
like the towers of Oxford, Long Island 
Sound and the white glare of Long Island 
itself beyond the water. He marveled that 
Knute Axelbrod of the cottonwood coun- 
try was looking across an arm of the 
Atlantic to New York State. 

He noticed a freshman on a bench at 
the edge of the rock, and he became irri- 
tated. The freshman was Gilbert Wash- 
burn, the snob, the dilettante, of whom 
Ray Gribble ‘had once said: “That guy is 
the disgrace of the class. He doesn’t go 
out for anything, high stand, or Dwight 
Hall, or anything else. Thinks he’s so 
doggone much better than the rest of the 
fellows that he doesn’t associate with any- 
body. Thinks he’s literary, they say, and 
yet he doesn’t even heel the ‘Lit,’ like the 
regular literary fellows! * Got no time for 
a loafing, mooning snob like that.” 

As Knute stared at the unaware Gil, 
whose profile was fine in outline against 
the sky, he was terrifically public-spirited 
and disapproving and that sort of moral 
thing. Though Gil was much too well 
dressed, he seemed moodily discontented. 

“What he needs is to vork in a thrash- 
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ing-crew and sleep in the hay,” grumbled 
Knute almost in the virtuous manner of 
Gribble. “Then he vould know when he 
vas vell off, and not look like he had the 
earache. Pff!” 

Gil Washburn rose, trailed toward 
Knute, glanced at him, hesitated, sat down 
on Knute’s bench. 

“Great view!” he said. His smile was 
eager. 

That smile symbolized to Knute all the 
art of life he had come to college to find. 
He tumbled out of his moral attitude with 
ludicrous haste, and every wrinkle of his 
weathered face creased deep as he an- 
swered: 

“Yes; I t’ink the Acropolis must be like 
this here.” 

“Say, look here, Axelbrod; I’ve been 
thinking about you.” 

“Yas?” 

“We ought to know each other. We 
two are the class scandal. We came here 
to dream, and these busy little goats like 
Atchison and Giblets, or whatever your 
room-mate’s name is, think we're fools 
not to go out for marks. You may not 
agree with me, but I’ve decided that you 
and I are precisely alike.” 

“What makes you t’'ink I come here to 
dream?” bristled Knute. 

“Oh, I used to sit near you at Commons 
and hear you try to quell jolly old Atchi- 
son whenever he got busy discussing the 
reasons for coming to college. That old, 
moth-eaten topic! I wonder if Cain and 
Abel didn’t discuss it at the Eden Agri- 
cultural College. You know, Abel the 
mark-grabber, very pious and high stand, 
and Cain wanting to read poetry.” 

“Yes,” said Knute, “and I guess Prof. 
Adam say, ‘Cain, don’t you read this 
poetry; it won’t help you in algebry,’” 

“Of course. Say, wonder if you'd like 
to look at this volume of Musset I was 
sentimental enough to lug up here today. 
Picked it up when I was abroad last year.” 

From his pocket Gil drew such a book 
as Knute had never seen before, a slender 
volume, in a strange language, bound in 
hand-tooled, crushed levant, an effeminate 
bibelot over which the prairie farmer 
gasped with luxurious pleasure. The book 
almost vanished in his big hands. With a 
timid forefinger he stroked the levant, ran 
through the leaves. 

“IT can’t read it, but that’s the kind of 
book I alvays t’ought there must be some 
like it,” he sighed. 

“Let me read you a little. It’s French, 
poetry.” 

Gil read aloud. He made of the alien 
verses a music which satisfied Knute’s 
sixty-five years of longing for he had 
never known what. 

“That—that’s fine,” he said. 

“Listen!” cried Gil. “Ysaye is playing 
vp at Hartford tonight. Let’s go hear him. 
We'll trolley up, make it in plenty of time. 
Tried to get some of the fellows to come, 
but they thought I was a nut.” 

What an Ysaye was, Knute Axelbrod 
had no notion; but “Sure!” he boomed. 

When they got to Hartford they found 
that between them they had just enough 
money to get dinner, hear Ysaye from gal- 
lery seats, and return only as far as Meri- 
den. At Meriden Gil suggested. 

“Let’s walk back to New Haven, then. 
Can you make it?” 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Shall I Go to College? 


. year about this season 
thousands of high-school stu- 
dents wonder about college. Going 
to college is an uncertain adventure. 
Perhaps it will mean _ borrowing 
money or working for several years 
and during every vacation. The ~ 
temptation is great to find a job 
that gives money to spend for 
clothes and theatre tickets and per- 
haps a_ second-hand automobile. 
“Ts it worth while to go to college?” 


you ask. 


The background of your own ex- 
perience gives no ready answer, and 
another person finds it difficult to 
settle the matter. Individuals differ 
and colleges differ. Allonecan do is 
to generalize. College will do things 
to you which will help to make the kind 
of a person you will become. But no one 
can predict what college will make of you. 
Much depends on you, on what capacities 
you were born with, and on what you 
consciously want to become. Going to 
college is not so important as how you 
go,—your attitude of mind toward it. 

You might arrive at some such state- 
ment as this: ‘‘College is a place where E 
may spend four years to learn my own 
capacities, to train my mind to under- 
stand and use the great store of informa- 
tion which men have accumulated, to 
learn the ways in which men live and the 
values they find in what they do, and to 
seek for myself a satisfactory life. Though 
I might do these things outside a college, 
there I can do them with the greatest 
economy of time andenergy. But I must 
remember that I shall be disappointed if 
I sit back and wait for the college to work 
miracles on me without more effort of my 
own than it takes to pay tuition, attend 
classes, and buy textbooks.”” When you 
have said this with conviction, go to your 
college, even though it means hardships, 
assured that nothing else at present is 
quite so important. 
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Young Axelbrod 


(Continued from page 28) 


Knute had no knowledge as to whether 
it was four miles or forty back to the 
campus, but “Sure!” he said. For the last 
few months he had been noticing that, 
despite his bulk, he had to be careful, but 
tonight he could have flown. 

In the music of Ysaye, ‘the first real 
musician he had ever heard, Knute had 
found all the incredible things of which 
he had slowly been reading in William 
Morris and “Idylls of the King.” Tall 
knights he had beheld, and slim princesses 
in white samite, the misty gates of for- 
lorn towns, and the glory of the chivalry 
that never was. 

They did walk, roaring down the road 
beneath the October moon, stopping to 
steal apples and to exclaim over silvered 
hills, taking a puerile and very natural joy 
in chasing a profane dog. It was Gil who 
talked, and Knute who listened, for the 
most part; but Knute was lured into tales 
of the pioneer days, of blizzards, of har- 
vesting, and of the first flame of the green 
wheat. 

They reached the campus at about five 
in the morning. Fumbling for words that 
would express his feeling, Knute stam- 
mered : 

“Vell, 
I dream about 

“Bed? Rats! Never believe in winding 
up a party when it’s going strong. Too 
few good parties. Besides, it’s only the 
shank of the evening. Besides, we're 
hungry. Besides—oh, besides! Wait here 
a second. I’m going up to my room to 
get some money, and we'll have some eats. 
Wait! Please do!” 

Knute would have waited all night. He 
had lived sixty-five years and traveled fif- 
teen hundred miles and endured Ray Grib- 
ble to find Gil Washburn. Policemen 
wondered to see the celluloid-collared old 
man and the expensive-looking boy stroll- 
ing arm in arm down Chapel Street in 
search of a restaurant suitable to poets. 
They were all closed. 

“The Ghetto will be awake by now,” 
said Gil. “We'll go buy some eats and 
take ’em up to my room. I’ve got some 
tea there.” 

Knute shouldered through dark streets 
beside him as naturally as though he had 
always been a night-hawk, with an aver- 
sion to anything as rustic as beds. Down 
on Oak Street, a place of low shops, smoky 
lights, and alley mouths, they found the 
slum already astir. Gil contrived to pur- 
chase boxed biscuits, cream-cheese, chicken- 
loaf, a bottle of cream. While Gil was 
chaffering, Knute stared out into the street 
milkily lighted by wavering gas and the 
first feebleness of coming day; he gazed 
upon kosher signs and advertisements in 
Russian letters, shawled women and 
bearded rabbis; and as he looked he gath- 
ered contentment which he could never 
lose. He had traveled abroad tonight. 

The room of Gil Washburn was all the 
useless, pleasant things Knute wanted it 
to be. There was more of Gil’s Paris 
days in it than of his freshmanhood: 
cloisonné on the mantel-piece, and Persian 
rugs, a silver tea-service, and etchings, and 
books. Knute Axelbrod of the tar-paper 
shack and piggy farm-yards gazed in sat- 


it vas fine. I go to bed now and 


” 








i ve got a job as chef in a publisher’s 
office. 
“Feeding the presses? 
“Nope, guess again. die up plots.” 
—LeVan Roberts, Chicago, Ill. 


“Dear teacher,” wrote a parent who evi- 
ently disapproved of corporal punishment, 
“don’t hit our Sammy. We never do it at 
home except in self-defense.” 


“My brother has a good job, he’s a prison 
applauder.” 
“Prison applauder? What kind of a job 
is that?” 
“Oh, he claps people in jail.” 
—LeVan Roberts, Chicago, IIl. 








isfaction. Vast-bearded, sunk in an easy- 
chair, he clucked amiably while Gil lighted 
a fire and spread a wicker table. 

Over supper they spoke of great men 
and heroic ideals. It was good talk, and 
not unspiced with lively references to Grib- 
ble and Atchison and Blevins, all asleep 
now in their correct beds. Gil read 
snatches of Stevenson and Anatole France; 
then at last he read his own poetry. It 
does not matter whether that poetry was 
good or bad. To Knute it was a miracle 
to find one who actually wrote it. 

But he came out of the dormitory upon 
day. It was six-thirty of the morning, 
with a still, hard light upon red-brick 
walls. 

“T can go to his room plenty times now; 
I find my friend,’ Knute said. He held 
tight the volume of Musset, which Gil 
had begged him to take. 

As he started to walk the few steps to 
West Divinity, Knute felt very tired. By 
daylight the adventure seemed more and 
more incredible. As he entered the dormi- 
tory he sighed heavily: 

“Age and youth, I guess they can’t team 
together long.” 

As he mounted the stairs he said: “If 
I saw the boy again, he vould get tired 
of me. I tell him all I got to say.” And 
as he opened his door, he added: “This 
is what I come to college for—this one 
night; I live for it sixty-five years. I go 
avay before I spoil it.” 

He wrote a note to Gil, and began to 
pack his telescope. He did not even wake 
Ray Gribble, sonorously sleeping in the 
stale air. 

At five that afternoon, on the day-coach 
of a westbound train, an old man sat smil- 
ing. A lasting content was in his eyes, 
and in his hands a small book in French, 
though the curious fact is that this man 
could not read French. 


“Young Man A-xelbrod” is reprinted 
here by permission of Mr. Lewis and of 
the Century Company; it originally ap- 
peared in the Century Magazine in 1917. 


nishings insured against theft?” 





Agent—“Don’t you want your office fur- 





Manager—“Yes, all except the clock. 
Everybody watches that.” 


“What's the trouble with that 
Scotch student?” 

‘Oh, he just got a shine and then re- 
membered they were his roommate's 
shoes.” 

oj 


Traffic Cop—“What’s your name?” 

Truck Driver—‘“It’s on the side of me 
wagon.” 

Cop—(trying to read name)—‘“It’s ob- 
literated.” 

Truck Driver—“Yer a liar, it’s O’Brien.” 


“My feet are size 7.” 
“You mean your shoes are 


young 


Anna May: 
Mary Lou: 
size 7.” 


Anna May: “No, my shoes are size 6.” 


Latham: “Ever eat in those arm-chair 
lunch rooms?” 
Gray: “Just once. A left-handed man 


sat next to me and ate my dinner.” 


M. E. Prof. (after lecture): ‘Are there 
any questions ?” 
Frosh: “Yes, sir. How do you calcu- 


late the horsepower in a donkey engine?” 











The 
DIPLOTAINER 


Perfect— Permanent 
Protection for Your 


Diploma 


A beautiful, 
white tube. 


ivory- 
Dust- f 













proof. Waterproof. 50 
Mothproof. Will s 
protect your di- Postpaid 
ploma for all ¢ ra ee 
time against Vf worked long, 
mutilation, VA hard years to 


earn your diplo- 
ma; a certificate of 
evidence 


crushing, , 
tearing, 


soiling. merit, an 

of achievement. It 
means much to you now. As the 
years go by its value will increase 


many fold. Make sure that in those 
years to come you will never have 
occasion to be ashamed of its appear- 
ance. Though framing is out of style 
there is a way to preserve it as clean 
and spotless as on the day you re- 
ceived it. Money, for You! 


ry >. Here is an opportunity for you 
THE DIP. to make some extra money so 
LOT AIN- much needed at graduation time. 
. Most of your classmates will 

ER is the want Diplotainers of their own. 
modern so- We will pay you liberal com- 


s missions to act as our repre- 
lution of an_ sentative in your school. Send 
us your name and address for 
old problem. full particulars. 


B. H. Goldhor & Company 
3815 Cypress Ave. Sea Gate, N.Y. 
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The Scholastic 


The Scholastic Lesson Plan 


For English Classes 
By Chester B. Story 


I. Cover Design 
Select the correct phrase from the foliowing 
multiple choices: 
The center of interest of this picture is 
(a) the wooden bench, (b) the farm tool, (c) the 
woman herself. : 
The impression given by her pose is one 
of (a) feline grace, (b) submissive fatalism, (c) 
masculine hardihood 
3. The facial expression indicates (a) 
yearning, (b) fear, (c) brooding. 
. Her hands are (a) large and toil worn, 
(b) white and graccful, (c) lean and flexible. 
5. The vegetables on the bench indicate the 
time as (a) spring, (b) summer, (c) fall. 
6. The artist is (a) French, (b) American, 
(c) Hungarian. 


Il. Frontispiece 


Give an oral talk on the art of dancing. Here 
are some suggestions: up the story of 
Salome. Find out how the Greeks used the art. 
See if you_can find a remark of Emerson’s to 
Margaret Fuller, and her reply concerning a 
famous dancer of their day. Tell the story of 
the great dancer who has just died. (Schol., Feb. 
21). Get the pictures of recognized artists in 
this field. (See the Theatres Guild Magazine, 
Dec., 1930, and Jan., 1931; also The Drama Mag- 
azine, Jan., 1931). Use the contribution of Mary 
Wigman as the climax of your talk. 


Ill, Young Man Axelbrod 


After reading the story, explain the symbolic 
comparison of the hero and the cottonwood tree. 
What was the first harsh contact with the prac- 
tical world that caused him to withdraw, snail- 
like, into his shell? What was the germ of his 
“great pilgrimage’? What was his mistaken idea 
of college life? For what did he yearn? What 
kind of teachers did he expect? 

Why, is his room-mate called a “grub”? De- 
scribe his college life and its dea upon him. 
In his search for comradeship, what disillusions 
did he meet? What book may help the over- 
earnest to become more human, and why? How 
did even Knute’s friendly smile lead to tragedy? 
What was Blevins’s failure as a teacher, and 
what its effect? Then how did another smile 
open the way to rare delights of soul? What 
were those pleasures? Do they seem foolish, or 
has the author drawn you fully into sympathy 
with Knute’s dreams? How did he even travel 
abroad that night? Find his speech of one line 
that led him to a wise decision—one that per- 
mitted him to keep his dreams forever. 

This story is full of challenges to your vocab- 
ulary. Have you the mental curiosity and the 
grit to solve these words and phrases?: neces- 
sitous, bruited abroad, whimsicalities, onerous, 
reedy slough, sons of Belial, gibing, quizzical, 
white-polled, voluble, hewers of tutorial wood, sub- 
merged tenth, dilettantes, esthete, Gargantuan, 
anthropological misconceptions, sardonic, scarped 
rock, quell, levant, bibelot, alien verses, puerile, 
chaffering, cloisonne. 


IV. Sincliar Lewis: His Strength and His 
Weakness 


Complete the following so as to make correct 
and accurate statements: 

Mr. Lewis is the first. American to receive 

the "Nobel prize in literature in ————-_——__—-, 

_2. He surpasses his contemporary writers in 

giving us 

3. We Americans are indebted to him for 











BOOK CLUB COUPON 
Mrs. May Lamberton Becker, 
The Scholastic, 
55 West 42nd St., New York City. 
Please register me for all leaflets con- 
taining ideas on how to start and conduct 
a High School Book Club. 


Name of Student............ 





tes you elready howe a 1 Book Club it in your 
school?.. iiathactebiiiaiaee Dhaai 

How many inane 

How many books?... 

Teacher in charge... 

Student in charge. 

School and City 




















4. A famous critic of the award to Mr. Lewis 
who believes that scoffing is not the purpose of 
literature, is 

5. Three great novels of the past that have 
criticized the life ty their times are —_—_—_———-, 

» an . 








V. The Lure of Dramatics 


What are the values and what the disadvan- 
tages of the study of drama in English classes? 
What is the first difficulty in reading plays? 
What rewards follow the overcoming of that ob- 
stacle? Does the success or failure of a play on 
the professional stage form a criterion of its value 
for school use? What two qualities have school 
pupils that adult theater audiences lack? In con- 
sequence of this possession, what kind of plays 
are excellent for use in schools? For the sake 
of culture, what plays should pupils read? What 
are some poor standards to use in selecting plays 
for school production? How may alumni help? 
How sometimes does a play requiring a change 
of scenery prove of value? (The Drama Maga- 
zine in every issue contains pictures of settings 
and lists of plays produced in schools, colleges, 
and communities all over the country.) 


VI. “The Brownings—Predestination.” 

What quotation from Browning expresses his 
belief in predestination? How do scientists ex- 
plain the surest basis of married happiness? What 
similarities exist in the early lives of Robert 
Browning and Elizabeth Barrett ? What two lines 
from Browning summarize his joy in living? 
What accident led to Miss Barrett’s invalidism? 
Trace Browning’s career as a poet from its source 
to the poem that marked his reaching full power. 
What credit did he give to Italy? "Pell the story 
of “Pippa Passes,” including the song that is so 
famous an expression of his philosophy. 


VII. The Poetry Corner 


Sara Teasdale’s lyrics are like jewels among 
which it is difficult to choose; one wants them all. 
In emotional value and in craftsmanship they are 
superlative. 

On the Sussex Downs. Where are the Sussex 
Downs? Why should an American write on_this 
subject? What is the poet’s mood? What 
words and phrases give the feeling of out-of- 
doors and “wide, open spaces’? In the second 
stanza why is the idea twice repeated? 

There Wilt Be Stars. What indication do you 
find of the place the poet had in mind? Does that 
hint provide sufficient background for the ideas? 
What is the meaning of the last line? What ef- 
fect is given by the similarity of the first and last 
lines, 

Late October. If the poem had no title, how 
would you know that the poet was writing about 
autumn? What details are particularly good? Is 
the poem reflective in tone? Why? Do you feel 
as strong an emotion in the last four lines as in 
the first four? 

The Spice-Bush in March. .What color is par- 
ticularly stressed? Is the adjective used in con- 
nection with winter apt here? Why? Why is the 
expression of feeling so simple? Should it be 
more elaborate? 


For Social Studies Classes 
By William G. Fixel 


I, Your Pronunciation Practice 


Find out who and what each of the following 
is and then get the proper pronunciation. On 
the day following this, read over these names 
and see if you can do as well without looking 
at tne “key”: 

Arabian: Ibn Saud; Chinese: Sun Yat-sen, 
Peiping; Indian: Mahaty Gandhi, Rabindranath 
Tagore; Japanese: Hirohito, Shidehara; Cuban: 
Gerardo Machado; é@xican: Calles, Porfirio 
Diaz, Portes Gil; Nicaragua: Augustino Sandino. 


Il. Matching Test 

In the ( after each item in A write the 
numeral of the item in that explains or is 
connected with it. You will have one item left 
over in B 


A B 
1, Mary Lyon (_ ) 1, Hubert Wilkins 
2. Jules Verne, Jr. ( JY 2. “The Bluebird” 
3. Ashrine of music( } 3. Deceased movie 
4. Captain Cures, ) actor 
5. Sir Charles A. Par- 4. Spanish Parlia- 
sons ( ) ment 
6. Louis Wolheim ( ) 5. Viceroy of India 
7. Cortes ( ) 6. Governor General 
8. Philip Snowden ( ) of Canada 
9. Lord Irwin ( ) 7. German Chancel- 
10. Earl of Bessborough lor 
oe 8. Star fn int jumper 
11. Chaim Weizmann ( ) 9. Mt. 
12. George Spitz ( ) 10. Cleveland 
11. Inventor of mod- 


ern turbine 

. Chancellor of Ex- 
chequer 

. Palestine 


— 
o nw 


Ill, The Government of Russia 

a. Show the difference between the French and 
the Russian revolutions. 

b. ho only may vote in Russia? Why? 
What is your opinion as to the fairness of this? 

c. Russia Proper. (1) In brief outline form, 
show in a general way the make-up of the F at 
ernment of this portion of Russia. (2) State 
the difference between local government in Russia 
and the U. S. as related to the central govern- 
ment. Which do you prefer? Why? (3) What 
is really the governing body? To what in other 
countries does this correspond? Is there a defi- 
nite, single, legal executive head? Why? What 
is the Politburo? Is it part of the legally con- 
stituted government? 

The U. S. S. R. What does this term 
mean? Name two other republics besides the 
Russian included in this. Which of all the com- 
ponent parts is the largest and most powerful? 
Would you say that the member republics are like 
the states in our country? Why? Explain the 
make-up and powers of the Union Congress of 
Soviets. Do the same with the Union Council 
of Commissars. 


IV. Compulsory School Savings 


a. Read over the summary at the end of this 
article. Then (1) explain the difference between 
deposits and net savings, (2) account for the 
decrease in the latter item in 1924-5 and in 1929- 
30, and (3) make up a graph showing, in different 
colors, the progress of each of the four items. 

b. Is the criticism of Compulsory Banking 
really one against all school banking? Explain. 
Compare so-called compulsory banking with Sun- 
day School contributions. Would you advise 
doing away with the latter? 

c. Do yeu feel that you are compelled to bank 
in your own school system? If so, is the compul- 
sion one of a good or of a bad sort? What 
evils do you see in your system as practiced? 
What benefits? Are the evils those which may be 
— * remedied? Are they outweighed by the 
venefits ? 


V. World Affairs 


Spain. a. Give a brief sketch of the pivotal 
incidents in the history of Spain. b. When did 
the present shaky situation in this country be- 
gin? Do you feel that the roots of it lie far 
back in its history? Explain. Just what is the 
cause of the present unrest? c. What methods 
have been tried to quiet —_ by (1) de Rivera, 
and (2) Berenguers? Tell what Alfonso has re- 
cently done to solve the problem by commenting 
on the following: (1) the Royal Decree of Feb. 
8, (2) the proposed Guerra Cabinet, and (3) the 
new Aznar Cabinet. 

England. Comment on the reasons for Eng- 
land’s huge debt. In normal times how is the 
unemployment insurance fund made up? Ex- 
plain “‘transitional benefits.” How much has the 
government contributed this year? How did 
Snowden answer his critics on this situation and 
win support? What did he say concerning Eng- 
land’s war debts? How did this involve Lloyd 
George? What was the latter’s. reaction? Why? 

ndia. In the conversations between Lord 
Irwin and Gandhi, what concessions were made 
by the former? Upon what point did he remain 
firm? Why is it said that there is an optimistic 
feeling on both sides? 

Palestine. What were the main features of the 
Passfield wher? How did the Jews respond to 
this? What important changes in the 
British prin has MacDonald made? What has 
been the reaction on the part of both Jews and 
Arabs to this development? 

Germany. What is a “rump” parliament? 
Have you ever heard of one before? Explain. 
Who will compose this body if it materializes? 


VI. Domestic Affairs 


The Bonus Bill. Give the main details of the bill 
as it now reads. How much money will the gov- 
ernment need for carrying it out? What argu- 
ments are urged in favor of it? Is it merely 
for those in need? What is a “pocket” veto? 
Did President Hoover exercise this right? What 
is the present status of the bill? 

Relief. Comment on Senator Borah’s criticism 
of the recent $20,000,000 drought relief measure. 
How was opposition silenc by Secretary of 
Agriculture Hyde? What is the total now avail- 
able for this work? 

Muscle Shoals. For what does the compromise 
bill. provide? Find out more about each of these 
major provisions and report on them to the 
class. What did the Eastern Congressmen call 
this bill? Why? What is your view of it? 
Has this matter been killed by a “pocket” veto? 
What is its present status? 

The Postal Service. Is there a postal deficit? 
Enumerate and explain some reasons which are 
given for this. What is the franking privilege? 
Some leaders have said that, if the government 
kept its books properly and had a record of every 
bit of franked mail and then charged the govern- 
ment with the cost just as it does private citizens, 
there would be no deficit but perhaps a surplus. 
Comment on this. 





















THE KING OF STORIES 


My Mem Book... 


tells the’story of your life. The thrill of reviewing your 
treasures and mementos is even greater thari the thrills of 
collecting them. 


Your photographs, valentines, letters, invitations, and 
autographs pay pleasant tribute to your popularity. Through 
news clippings, examination papers, and report cards, you 
present an illuminated chart of your progress. 


All the pictures, reading selections, poems, and your 
own compositions, bits and scraps to which you cling, find 
a fit repose in MY MEM BOOK. Every type of souvenir 
owns a separate section: pages of ticket-stubs, programs, 
menus, and score-cards that speak of exciting days and 
nights, and pages of quiet confidences, the innermost secrets 
of your mind. Each section is beautifully illustrated on a 
paper especially designed for mounting or writing. 











MY MEM BOOK lets people know who you 
are. The record of your past deeds, bound and 
kept in the sturdy, graceful setting of MY MEM 
BOOK, leads you to new achievements. Begin 
to prepare yours now. 
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MEM Book 


FREE 


TO READERS OF 
THE SCHOLASTIC 


oes 


A beauty of a memory book: 
big, strong, and handsome! 


Actual size: 10” x 12”. 100 
heavy pages. Bound in black 
leatherette boards with a pliable 
back. Embossed in four striking 
colors. Gold, silk cord. Illus 
trations for every section. 
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You Can Not Buy My Mem Book 


To Receive Yours FREE 
Send THREE Yearly Subscriptions to THE SCHOLASTIC 
or Send ONE Yearly Subscription to ST. NICHOLAS 


TH 


Renew or extend your own subscription. Give a subscription for Name...-cevsesssssssosssssnsssssssesenssennnnnesennncennnennnensnnennnenrenseensnensceesssesst 
a present. Mail subscriptions from your friends. Send check with LS eT See eee eae 
order. Write names and addresses, including city and state, of City ee 


subscribers on a sheet of paper and mail with the coupon — > 
THE SCHOLASTIC: $1.00 a year—ST. NICHOLAS: $4.00 a year. 









Enclosed is $ 


accompanying sheet. 


Mail Before March 31st 
THE SCHOLASTIC AND ST. NICHOLAS 
Subscription Department 
Wabash Building, Pittsburgh, Penna. 


Please send ST. NICHOLAS or 
E SCHOLASTIC as indicated to the addresses on the 
And hurry MY MEM BOOK to 
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ABLE 


ON THIS ONE SECRET 
OF COLLEGE SUCCESS 


by W. RODMAN DERR 


Editor-in-chief, “The Pennsylvanian” 


Success through specialization may do very 
well in the business world but on the college campus it falls flat 
as a proverbial pancake. The “big ’ college man and woman are 
nothing if not versatile. They are as much at ease in the class- 
room as on the athletic field; they lead conversation in a pro- 
fessor’s drawing room as confidently as at a fra:ernity or sorority 
dinner-table! 


How do they find time for so many activities? On their desks 
you will invariably find a typewriter—often a Royal Portable. 
Easily, quickly typed, their themes and note books are neatly com- 
pleted before pen-wielders have half finished a messy first copy! 


Personally, | use a Royal Portable because experience has 
taught me that it is the sturdiest of portables as well as the fast- 
est and easiest to operate. And what is more-its exclusive new 
type-face, “Vogue,” designed expressly for personal correspond- 
ence, makes it the only home-sized typewriter really appropriate 
for both lessons and letter writing. 


7 7 7 


See your local dealer today. Even if you have never used a typewriter before 
you will find it amazingly easy to write on a Royal Portable. Its lively keys seem 
almost to anticipate your very thoughts. Make your selection from a wide variety 
of beautiful Duotones which now include Pastel tints of delicate softness. The price 
of this finest of home-sized typewriters is only $60 complete with standard 4-bank 
keyboard and carrying case. Convenient monthly payments if desired. 


TYPEWRITERS 














